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TRUE EDUCATION 


GNORANCE is better than a 

knowledge which is but prej- 
udice and a wrong view of a 
subject; gaining slowly by own 
experiences is better than quick- 
ly committing to memory truths 
other people have conceived, and 
losing, while sated with words, 
the free, alive and seeking power 
of observation of one’s mind. — 
Pestalozzi, On Legislation and In- 
fanticide. Translated by Heinrich 
Bosshard. 
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Research Projects Completed, 1926-27 


Early in May a letter was addressed to each chapter secretary, in which it was requested that 
a research report be secured from each member of the chapter for use in the national magazine. 
In order to provide for uniform replies, a sample form was included. Each contributor was 
asked to report research projects completed, giving the title of the study, the reason for making 
the study, and a summary statement of approximately fifty words in length. In the following 
reports, “‘a’’ designates the reason for making the study, and “b” the summary statement. 

A number of the replies were inadequate and as a consequence have not been included. Others 
were received after the copy had been prepared and for that reason had to be omitted. 

Anyone who is interested in securing further information about a study may correspond 
directly with the chapter secretary or may secure the author's address from the office of the 


national secretary. 


Zeta Chapter 


Davin Gustarson. “The Origin and 
Establishment of the University High 
School of the University of Chicago.” 
a. M.A. thesis and part of historical study 
being made by the School of Education. 
b. One of the most important independent 
manual-training schools in the United 
States was the Chicago Manual Training 
School conducted by Dr. Belfield. In 1896- 
1897 this school became an integral part of 
the University of Chicago. The South Side 
Academy, a Chicago college-preparatory 
school, also came under the control of the 
University at about this time. When the 
School of Education was established at the 
University, these two secondary schools 
were brought together and constituted the 
University High School, which was organ- 
ized in 1903 and has since then been the 
secondary-school unit in the School of 
Education. 

Joun W. Harseson. “Comparative Study 
of Recommended and Non-recommended 
High School Graduates.” a. Interest in sub- 
ject. 6. Comparison was made of fully 
recommended students (those having fifteen 
or more high school units with grade of 80 
or better), students 
(those having less than fifteen recommend- 
ing units), and the marginal group (those 
having twelve or more but less than fifteen 
recommending units), on the basis of eleven 
standardized tests, two rating scales and 
high school and college records. 

RatpH M. Hoaan. “The Technique of 
Activity and Trait Analysis Applied to 
Y.M.C.A. Executives as a Basis of Curricu- 
lar Material.” a. Ph.D. dissertation. b. By 
the use of an observer, 7500 activity state- 
ments concerning Y.M.C.A. executive secre- 


Space does not permit the publication of each contributor’s address. 


taries were secured. By means of the nouns 
contained in these activity statements, 
these were classified, and then analyzed in 
each class by means of the verbs. Next a 
section of the complete list was developed 
through the steps necessary to form a 
curriculum. 

Hotton. “North Carolina Su- 
preme Court Decisions in Regard to 
Schools.”’ a. To place at the disposal of the 
teachers of the state, material not readily 
available. b. The portions of the study pub- 
lished in the North Carolina Teacher, April, 
May, June, dealt with the authority of the 
school over the pupil; compulsory attend- 
ance; exclusion for reasons of health or other- 
wise; and discipline. 

H. Jounson. “Mental and 
Educational Growth of Children in Grades 
5-8.”’ a. To know better the pupils in my own 
building. 6. Approximately two hundred 
fifty pupils were given mental tests and 
achievement tests. Retardation appears on 
the basis of chronological ages but normal 
progress is evident on the basis of mental 
ages. Ability to learn to spell seems to cease 
at the mental age of 12-13 years; there is no 
relation between mental ability and quality 
of penmanship; there is a high correlation 
between mental ability and reading, also, 
in the case of arithmetic through the sixth 
grade in the case of the fundamental pro- 
cesses, etc., etc. 

Cuartes M. Larcoms. “Finding Felt 
Needs of Teachers.” a. An attempt to reduce 
supervisory activity into specific units. 
b. Published in February, 1927, Connecticut 
Schools. Questionnaire method used. Teacher 
asked to state her needs on some thirty 
specific behavior acts by the supervisor. 
An attempt to reduce supervision into 
many behavior units. 
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Moses Epwarp Licon. “Teaching Com- 
binations of the Teachers of Kentucky in 
the High Schools Accredited in the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States.” a. A part of a larger 
study covering the states of the Southern 
Association. b. The tendency toward special- 
ization in the teaching of one subject grows 
stronger as the number of teachers in a 
school increases. The combinations of sub- 
jects suggested by the teachers seems to be 
better balanced in their relationships than 
the combinations the teachers are actually 
teaching. There is great loss in teaching 

ower as a result of the poor teaching com- 
ications which teachers are required to 
teach. 

J. C. McEtuannon. “English Progress 
in Large and Small High Schools.” a. Inter- 
ested. 5. Standard tests in punctuation, 
capitalization, sentence structure, and gram- 
mar were given to grades 8, 9, 10, 11 in 
eighteen high schools. The teachers, the 
library, the equipment, the size of the 
school, and the English environment were 
taken into consideration. The small schools 
are retarded considerably in sentence struc- 
ture and grammar. 

Howarp J. McGinnis. “Duties of a 
State Teachers College President.” a. Dis- 
sertation subject at George Peabody Col- 
lege. b. The study endeavors to do the fol- 
lowing: (1) Classify functions in the state 
teachers college according to the attention 
the president should give to them; (2) 
Determine how certain major duties of the 

resident may be done most effectively; (3) 

etermine some principles that should 

overn the president in che performance of 
Ris duties. 

Vernon L. Mancun. “Sophism Insti- 
tutionalized.” a. Magazine article. b. A 
study of the tournament system of state 
high school debating leagues, promoted and 
sponsored by state universities and colleges 
in thirty-two states. About forty per cent 
of the high schools in these states partici- 
pated in 1927. The procedure is most 
questionable on account of the mechanical 
plan of assigning teams to a side and re- 
quiring that a team be able to “win” or 
“prove” either side. Contrary to proper 
problem-solving procedure and _ scientific 
attitude. 
| H. T. Manuet. “The Seven-Year Ele- 
mentary School in Texas.” a. . b. Pri- 
marily a study of achievement in seven- 
year elementary systems as compared with 


eight-year systems. Probably will be pub- 
lished by the University. 

Josepu G. Masters. “Educational Values 
in Extra-Curricular Activities.” a. To deter- 
mine advisability of carrying a heavy pro- 
gram of activities in high school. b. Activities 
offer a greater chance to give students 
responsibility than classroom work, hence 
a greater development in initiative, leader- 
ship and originality. Activities are a great 
aid in character development in that action 
goes forward in a high plane of ethical 
achievement. Good actions and fine atti- 
tudes are thus habituated. 

E. B. Mersereau. “An Index of Con- 
sistency.” (Published in School and Society, 
XXV (March 13, 1927), 352.) a. To deter- 
mine whether freshmen, sophomore, junior 
or senior college students are most con- 
sistent in scholarship. 6. Marks of all stu- 
dents for one quarter were classified accord- 
ing to scholastic maturity. The highest and 
lowest marks were then correlated. (Pear- 
son.) Check data consisted of the marks of 
seventy-seven students covering their years 
as freshmen, sophomore, juniors, and seniors. 
Conclusion: Students become less consistent 
in scholarship as they become scholastically 
more mature. 

Joun A. Nretz. “Methods of Teaching 
Safety Education.” a. , This is 
written to serve as a manual for trainin 
prospective teachers in the methods o 
teaching safety education. 

L. Patmer. “Statistical Studies.” 
a. . b. Short statistical studies of (1) 
causes of dropping out of college; (2) 
college grades of students entering with 
conditions in mathematics and language; 


(3) scholarship of students receiving scholar- 
= awards; (4) grade distributions of the 
e 


college faculty; (5) more satisfactory bases 
of admitting new students. 

H. Amprose Perrin. 1. “Graded Spell- 
ing.” a. Adaptation. >. Resulted in first 
edition of study folders for “perfect spell- 
ing.” Still in experimental use. 

2. “Relation of I. O. and E. Q. of Four 
Hundred Grade Children to Economic 
Status of Parent.” (Same for schooling of 
father and mother.) 

Crype U. “Advisability of Free 
Textbooks in Kansas.” a. Governor recom- 
mended free textbooks in message to Legis- 
lature. b. Kansas schoolmen are equally 
divided on the advisability. Most of those 
with free textbook experience favor same, 
In states where textbooks are furnished free 
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a large majority favor the affirmative. The 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages. 
(The above study was presented to the 
Superintendent’s section of the Council of 
Administration in Topeka in February, 1927.) 

Frank Rascue. “Methods Em- 
loved by Teachers and Librarians to 
Subsite Interest in Reading.” a. M.A. 
thesis. 6. A report on the one hundred ten 
master ile in current use in stimulat- 
ing reading in public schools and libraries. 
Of these one-third are used in common by 
teachers, school librarians, and public libra- 
rians. The report points out many problems 
in the reading methods field that need to be 
investigated further. 

CuarLes E. Reeves. “School Building 
Management.” a. . b. The Janitorial 
Standards and Score Card are published for 
the purpose of analyzing the work of caring 
forschool buildings by principals or surveyors 
of particular buildings in order to determine 
weaknesses and remedies with a view to 
seeming better janitorial service. 

Froyp Wes.ey Reeves. 1. “Report of a 
Survey of Institutions of Higher Econ 
of the Disciples of Christ.” a. To provide a 
basis for more scientifc administration and 


organization of the colleges and universities. 
b. This study represents my major interest 
for the past three years. More than twenty- 
colleges were surveyed. The survey staff 
responsible for each survey included from 
two to five men. In all, = men assisted 


with the work of the several surveys. The 
report deals with the administration and 
organization of the institutions; curriculum; 
faculty; teaching load; finance; working 
load of students and related problems. 

2. During the past year I visited seventeen 
colleges for the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the 
purpose of assembling data which would 
serve as basis for studying problems relating 
to the cost of education in these institutions. 
The following topics are discussed: cost of 
education at the junior college and senior 
levels; relationship between endowment and 
cost per student; relationship between 
endowment and faculty salary; relationship 
between income received from student fees 
and cost per student; relationship between 
faculty salaries and cost per student. This 
study will appear in the Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and also in the University of Kentucky 
Bulletin, “‘Proceedings of the Fifth Annual 
Institute for Registrars.” 


GitBert J. Ricuw. “A Biochemical Ap- 
proach to the Study of Personality.” a. . 
b. An attempt is being made to get at the 

roblems of personality from the side of 
Determinations of chemical 
constituents of blood, saliva and urine were 
correlated with ratings as personality traits. 
Emotional excitability appears to be in- 
versely related to body acidity and to the 
production of creatinine, and aggressiveness 
inversely related to the acid-base balancing 
mechanism. 

A. RicHarps. “A Study of the 
Physics Involved in a Selected Group of 
Occupations.” a. M.A. thesis. b. The study 
presents data with some discussion based 
on the findings from an analysis of hand- 
books for the following groups of workers: 
Electricians, Carpenters, Cement Workers, 
Plumbers, Masons, and Farmers. Tables 
are given, showing space devoted to Me- 
chanics, Electricity, Heat, Light and Sound. 


F. Srepert. ‘Teachers’ Organ- 
izations in Chicago and Their Influence 
Upon the Schools.” a. Class study in 
Advanced Educational Sociology. 5. Con- 
tains a list of organizations, membership, 
purposes, etc. Presents in some detail the 
activities and achievements of the more 
prominent ones, and the effect upon policies 
and practices in the Chicago schools. 

M. J. Srormzanp. “Vocabulary Tests for 
Primary Pupils.” a. . b. A series of 
twenty individual vocabulary tests for 
classification of first-grade pupils, to supple- 
ment intelligence ratings. Also to furnish 
basis for supplementary vocabulary work 
in the preparation of children for reading 
work. (To be published in fall in Progressive 
Primary Teacher (Riverside Textbook Ser- 
ies), Houghton-Miffiin Company. 

Ropert W. Tarse “A Study of In- 
dentured Apprentice Education in Mil- 
waukee.” a. M.A. thesis. 5. It is a study of 
the problem in Milwaukee from 1912 to 
1924, covering over one hundred employers 
and over two thousand apprentices. 

L. O. Taytor. “Course of Study for West 
Virginia High Schools.” (In collaboration 
with Lakin F. Roberts and West Virginia 
Secondary School Association.) a. 

b. Organization Administration and Courses 
of Study for West Virginia High Schools is 
the result of more than eighteen months 
co-operative effort on the part of all the 
high school forces of the state. It is built on 
a multiple curriculum plan with the unique 
feature of building all courses of study 
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around objectives to be accomplished 
through subject matter fields. 

B. H. Van Oot. “Course of Study in Mine 
Safety and Accident Prevention.” a. To 
train miners in safety practices. b. Study 
made through co-operation of State Board 
for Vocational Education and United States 
Bureau of Mines and Virginia Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association. Survey of accidents 
made, causes listed and remedial measures 
set up. Twenty-three teachers trained and 
forty classes for training of workers in mine 
safety established. Nearly one thousand 
men attending classes. So far as is known 
no other study has been made along this line. 


Epcar W. VoELKeERr. “Compensation as a 
Factor in Personality Development.” a. 
Selected this subject for a paper in Social 
Psychology. b. There are many means and 
mechanisms formed by the personality to 
compensate for inferiority feelings or in- 
feriority complexes, as, perversion, subli- 
mation, rationalization, projection, neurosis, 
perceptual substitution, masculine protest, 
dissociation, ambivalence, and assurance 
mechanism. Practically all activites en- 

aged in are compensations for some defect, 
felt or repressed. 

G. Wuitrorp. “Simplified Art 
Vocabulary of Exact Meaning.” a. Ter- 
minology Study, Federated Council on Art 
Education. b. An investigation of termin- 
ology in the field of art education. Includes 
a classification of terms found in the litera- 
ture of art; recommendations for simplifi- 
cation of vocabulary and definition of 
terms. 

Gitpert H. Witkinson. “Citizenship 
and Character Education in Chicago Public 
Schools.” a. Requested by Mr. William 
Bogan, Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 
b. The committee, of which I served as 
chairman, recommends a department of 
moral education be established, the lessen- 
ing of the mechanical duties of hig!. school 
deans to provide more time for individual 
conferences, engagement of Dr. Charters 
to lecture to faculties, and faculties best 
present practice as maximum participation 
in school government, analysis of studies 
for ethical content, group instruction by 
deans, establishment of school code, intra- 
mural sports encouraged, etc. Committee 
does not recommend direct teaching as in 
Elgin and Boston, but through certain 
studies for ethical content. 

Giapstone H. Yevue “The Special 
Work and the Office of the State Director 


of Teacher Training.” a. Ph.D. dissertation. 
b. An attempt to find what State Directors 
of Teacher Training are doing and how 
they are doing it. 


Lambda Chapter 


CiarRENcE QO. Senior. “Study of the 
Elementary Sociology Course.” a. ——. 
b. It seemed to me, and to the sociology and 
education faculty members, that there was 
a great lack of standardization about books 
used, methods, content, and aims of the 
college introductory course. It was found 
that out of eleven texts used, about three 
were of much utility in aiding the student 
to study sociology scientifically. Several of 
the texts confused social problem courses 
with sociology, and several teachers had 
been teaching a sort of “Uplift” course 
which led one to sympathize with a recent 
remark that the sociology department of 
the small school was only a glorified Y.M. 
C.A. 

Mu Chapter 


J. W. Batpwin. 1. “Curriculum Makin 
in the Social Studies of the Junior High 
School” a. Seminar Course—toward degree. 
b. Part I. History of the origin and develop- 
ment of materials. Part II. Demands of 
present-day institutions. Part III. guiding 
rinciples proposed by various authorities. 

art IV. Proposed course for the Social 
Studies in the Junior High School. Pro- 
posed that world history be made _ back- 
ground of the course with geography, civics, 
economics, sociology, club work, current 
events, etc., taught in connection in a 
unified social science course. 

2. “A Unit Course in the Social Studies 
for the Elementary Schools of Austin.” 
Directed the Curriculum Committee in 
organizing course. 

R. E. Garin. 1. “A Study of Educa- 
tional Publicity in Texas Newspapers.” 
a. To determine something of the present 
status of newspaper school publicity. . 
Shows the quantity, nature, and distribu- 
tion of present-day newspaper school pub- 
licity. The quantity is shown in column 
inches; the nature, through organization 
by topics; the distribution, by topics, 
seasons, months, and school levels. The 
data are minutely analyzed, and _inter- 
preted. 

Davip Votaw. “Mathematics 
in the Curriculum of the Secondary School.” 
a. Graduate study. b. Includes a study of 
the materials of the curriculum of mathe- 
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matics of the past and present. The in- 
fluences which governed the selection of 
such materials were sought. A plan was 
outlined for the selection of materials which 
will meet modern conditions and needs. 


Nu Chapter 

Orro W. Barparson. “Survey of Mexi- 
can Homes in Community.” a. Type of 
Mexicans in Fresno. b. Low standard of 
living cause for restrictive immigration. 

Warp S. Bowman. “Survey of Social 
Sciences in High Schools of State of Wash- 
ington.” a. Interest in subject and thesis. 
b. Including: Enrollment in each of Social 
Sciences for a period of ten years. Enroll- 
ment in each Social Science in each high 
school of the state. Tables showing use of 
supervised study, current events, socialized 
recitation, note books. A survey of texts 
used, and comparison with survey of North 
Central Association. 

Joun E. Corsa ty. “Status of the Local 
High School Graduate as a Teacher in 
Local Schools.”” a. To make application in 
our own system. b. The majority of schools 
to whom questionnaire was sent, employ 
local graduates, and find them successful, 


but in many cases two years of successful 
experience is required before the candidate 
is considered. We adopted this plan for 
our guidance in the matter. 


C. L. HucGues. “Development and 
Present Status of High School Music 
Instruction.”” a. Ph.D. dissertation. b. A 
study of its growth historically showing the 
forces influencing its status and present 
tendencies concluded with data obtained 
from forty large cities on the present status 
of high school music. School Music, March- 
April, 1927, and School Review, June, 1927, 
have articles of some of the material. Other 
articles will appear during the coming year. 

Freperick M. Lasu. Junior R. O. 
T. C.” a. M.A. thesis. b. The Junior R. O. 
T. C. work in the high schools of the United 
States is beneficial to participants and is an 
integral part of the National Defense of our 
country. 

Georce Meyer. “Typewriting Manual 
for Upper Grades.”’ a. Fill need of typing 
students in upper grades. b. At present 
typing ot: are designed exclusively 
for high school commercial students. M 
manual will be suitable for pupils who wis 
to begin typing in the fifth and sixth grades. 
The material will be based upon the sub- 


jects of the curriculum designed for use of 
children in the Sight-Saving classes. 

Epwin B. Srevens. “Grades Distributed 
by Departments.” a. Alleged difference in 
standards. b. Covers grades for three years 
for freshmen, sophomore and junior years. 
Study made in co-operation with a com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars. 


Omicron Chapter 

C. W. Givinn. “Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of Literature on Character Education.” 
a. Reason contained in statement of sub- 
ject. b. In order to train for character some 
authorities would have children conform 
to certain codes and standards; others would 
reform the children by meeting them half- 
way with codes; a third group would inform 
children and make them good that way; still 
others would transform them through right 
kinds of activities. 

B. Ciirrorp Henpricks. “Chemistry 
Teaching in Nebraska.” a. Under direction 
American Chemistry Society. 5. Percentage 
of students taking high school chemistry 
(3.6%) is less than half that of the nation 
at large (7.49%). About one student in 
five continues chemistry in college. Equip- 
ment and overhead cost for chemistry is 
less than $9.00 per year per student. 
Library facilities for teaching this subject 
are very inadequate in Nebraska. Many 
schools have no budget item for the library. 
Teachers prepared to teach the subject are 
in excess of the demand. ‘Those teaching 
the subject are creditably prepared. The 
delinquency in first-semester high-school 
chemistry 1926-27 was 10.8%. Statistics 
upon college instruction were also compiled. 
The items included were: enrollment, regis- 
tration in chemistry, chemistry majors, 
graduates in chemistry, invoice and annual 
expenditures in chemistry, instructional staff 
and library facilities. 

E. Lacxy. ‘A Scale for Measuring 
the Ability of Children in Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8.”" a. Revision. 0b. This is the Revised 
9th Edition of the Scale, by H. H. Hahn 
and E. E. Lackey, the former of the State 
Teachers College at Wayne, Nebraska. 

CuHarLes Linpsay. “School Marks — 
Theory and Practice.” a. Published in 
South Dakota Educational Journal, February, 
1927. 6b. The survey of two counties in 
eastern South Dakota discloses that training 
and experience of teachers seems to have 
no influence in determining the basis upon 
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which they mark pupils. Mastery of as- 
signed subject matter is the most common 
basis. The nearness with which a student 
approaches the limit of his ability seems to 
have no consideration. 

FRANK HerMaN Rernscu. “Goethe and 
Liberty.” a. Continuation of former study. 
b. Goethe’s views on political questions have 
never been treated. His inter- 
est in the American Revolution, Natural 
Rights and Political individualism should 
be re-evaluated. I read a paper on this 
subject before the Social Literature Sec- 
tion of the Modern Language Association, 
December 30, 1926, in which I indicated the 
source material available. My study will 
be published in the Goethe-American En- 
Yale University (Professor 
Schreiber). 

I am working on two other major projects. 
The editing of German Short Stories by 
representative contemporary authors un- 
der contract with Henry. Holt & Co. and the 
translation to English of Wolff’s biography 
of Heinrich Heine. 

Georce W. Roseniak. 1. “Teachers- 
College Curricula.” a. Bases for recon- 
structing college curricula. 5b. A detailed 
study of curricular offerings in 143 Teachers 
Colleges and Normal Schools of United 
States made under direction of Dr. Thomas 
Alexander and mvself as members of De- 

artment Staff of Teachers College (Colum- 
Bia). Results not yet published. 

2. “Library Facilities of Teachers Col- 
leges and Normal Schools.” a. Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. 6. Authorized by American 
Association of Teachers Colleges to be 
published in Yearbook, 1928. 

3. “University Responsibility for Rural 
Education.”” Smaller study. To be pub- 
lished in American Educational Digest. 

E. L. Weaver. ‘Public Junior Colleges 
in Iowa.” a. Growth of the Junior College 
movement in Iowa. b. 1 am Chairman of a 
committee appointed by the Educational 
Council of Iowa State Teachers Association 
for Research on Public Junior Colleges in 
Iowa. Data have been gathered and report 
will be published in the early fall. Especial- 
ly valuable to school systems contemplating 
the introduction of a Junior College. 

Oscar H. Werner. “Influence of Mo- 
dern Foreign Language Study on De- 
velopment of Abilities in English.” a. 
b. A battery of standard English tests was 
given to about 1,000 high school pupils, 
part of whom were studying modern 


foreign languages and part of whom \ cre 
studying no foreign language.  Simil. 
about 500 college students were a 
Tests were given at beginning and end of 
school year 1925-26 and results compared. 
Paut West. “A Junior High School.” 
a. Entering a new junior-senior high-school 
building. 6. Studied about a dozen of the 
leading authors on junior and senior high- 
school methods and _ administration. 
Searched for new ideas as to the funda- 
mental purposes of such an organization. 


Pi Chapter 

Epwin Firron Bamrorp. ‘Race Rela- 
tions in Champaign and Urbana, Illinois.” 
a. Race friction in the community. 2, 
Racial conflicts in this community, as 
erhaps in any community, are due, at 
east in part, to traditional prejudice. 
Traditional prejudice is an attitude handed 
down from generation to generation, con- 
sciously and unconsciously. It seems to 
have no sound basis in reason. In this case, 
it is manifested in an attitude of superiority 
on the part of whites and in a growing 
group-consciousness on the part of negroes. 

M. E. Broom. “Spanish Achievement 
Tests — (1) Vocabulary, (2) Silent Read- 
ing.” (With two of my students in the 
State Teachers College, M. S. Contreras 
and W. Kaulfers.) a. . 5. Published 
by Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. The silent reading test 
was designed to measure achievement in 
comprehension of printed Spanish language 
at successive stages under varying condi- 
tions and with varying methods of teaching. 
Two forms. Final norms on 4,000 cases. 
Vocabulary test measures growth in Spanish 
vocabulary under all conditions — see com- 
ment on silent reading test. Three forms. 
Final norms on 5,000 cases. Various as- 
ects discussed by writer and colleagues 
in (1) Two Unstandardized Tests in Spanish 
(With M. S. Contreras and W. Kaulfers) 
High School Teacher, 3:50-1, February, 
1927. (2) Background Vocabulary List in 
Spanish (With M. S. Contreras) Modern 
Language aaa 11:459-63, April, 1927. 
(3) Usin nstandardized Tests in Spanish 
(With . Kaulfers) Modern Languages 
Forum, 12:11-13, April, 1927. (4) Two 
Types of Objective Tests in Spanish (With 
W. Kaulfers) Modern Language fone 
11:517-21, May, 1927. “A Silent Reading 
test in Spanish” appears in the June Modern 
Languages Forum. Another article on the 
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subject will appear in Journal of Educational 
Research next year. “A Vocabulary Test 
in Spanish” will appear in the June issue 
of High School Teacher, and in the January, 
1928, issue of Modern Languages Forum. 

Joun A. Crarx. “The Teacher’s Re- 
sponsibility for Devising Learning Exer- 
cises in Arithmetic.” a. To determine 
(1) the nature and extent of the learning 
exercises provided by texts in arithmetic 
and (2) the responsibility of a teacher for 
supplementing a text in this respect. bd. 
Authorship was joint and should appear: 
Monroe, U. S., and Clark, John A. To 
solve the problems, it. was necessary to 
consider the objectives of arithmetic. This 
was done in Chapter I. The learning ex- 
ercises necessary for the attainment of these 
objectives were considered in Chapters 
II and III. The major problems of the 
study were treated explicitly in Chapters 
IV and V. The appendix contains an 
analysis of the verbal problems of ten 
series of widely used arithmetic texts. 

Max D. Encetnart. 1. “A Lecture 
Table Demonstration of Electrolytic.”’ Ar- 
ticle will be published shortly in the Journal 
of Chemical Education. 2. ‘‘A Psychological 


asis for Objectives,” published in March 
issue of the same journal. 


M. E. Herriotr. 1. “How to Make 
Courses of Study in the Social Studies.” 
a. Part of regular work. 6. This is a circular 
of the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the University of Illinois which describes 
the procedures to be followed in preparing 
courses of study in the social studies in 
elementary and secondary schools. A 
bibliography is appended which will be 
helpful to those who are working on courses 
of study. 

2. (With W. S. Moore.) “Objectives of 
United States History in Grades Seven and 
Eight.” a. Done as a regular part of the 
Bureau work. b. This is a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the 
University of Illinois in which comparison 
is made between the objectives of United 
States History in grades seven and eight 
as conceived by a group of teachers in two 
counties of Illinois, and the objectives as 
listed by authorities such as Bagley, Tryon, 
and Washburne. Of particular interest is a 
classified list of 673 thought questions which 
this group of teachers think seventh and 
eighth grade pupils should be able to answer. 

H. A Huntincton. “The Industrial 
Vocational Education Needs of Peoria.” 


a. M.A. thesis. 6. This study treated of 
the field for training, the existing training 
agencies and the need for training not met 
at the present time. Data was secured 
through interviews with employees and 
employers in twenty-seven differen voca- 
tions and need was found for more evening, 
part-time and dull season classes in the 
theoretical phases of the vocations primari- 
ly letting industry give the el wale: 
ulative training. 

C. W. Opett. 1. Two bulletins which 
are an outgrowth of one study. (1) “Are 
College Freshmen a Select Group?” (2) 
“Predicting the Scholastic Success of Col- 
lege Freshmen.” a. As research project 
of Bureau of Educational Research. 5. A 
follow-up study of some thousands of High 
School seniors shows that those who actual- 
ly enter college have an average I. Q. several 

oints above that of the whole group. 
ediciones of college marks from High 
School marks, age, test scores, etc., are 
relatively unreliable, but can be improved 
to yield multiple correlation coefficients of 
perhaps .80. 

2. Ponesibstlit of scales for rating pupils’ 
answers to nine types of thought questions 
in Civics, American History, General Science 
and Literature. Tentative edition now in use. 


J. C. Reapey. “Comparative value of 
the combined lecture and laboratory meth- 
od, readings with written reports, and 
readings without reports.” a. Over-crowd- 
ing of students’ time with assignments. 
b. The ratio stands as 5:2:1 as result of ob- 
jective examinations from all three sources. 

ork incomplete. 

O. Epcar Reynotps. “The Social and 
Economic Status of College Students.” 
a. Ph.D. Dissertation. 6. Data were re- 
ceived from fifty-five colleges and universi- 
ties distributed throughout the United 
States. These data were relative to the 

arental occupations, nativity, size of fami- 
y, parental income, parental education, 
residence and afhliations of college students. 
Conclusions were drawn in view of the 
facts and recommendations made which 
would be of interest to college administra- 
tors. 

C. H. Ricuarpson. “The Statistics of 
Sampling.” a. Ph.D. dissertation. A 
characterization of the distributions of first, 
second, third and fourth moments when 
samples of “r’” are chosen from a parent 
population of “s,” both for the case for 
which “‘s” is finite and when “‘s”’ is infinite. 
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Roscoe. “Pupil Participation 
in Control in Secondary Schools.” a. 
M.A. thesis. 5. A comprehensive study of 
the origins, development and present status 
of pupil participation in control in second- 
ary schools in the L nited States. 

C. W. Stone. “Comparative Progress of 
Equivalent Cne Room and Graded Pupils.” 
a. Determination of relative service of 
typical schools. 4b. Matching was on basis of 
mental and chronological ages. Pupils 
from one-room schools were paired with 

raded pupils from community centers, 
ocated suitably for consolidation. Tabula- 
tion of Stanford achievement scores from 
2(0 pairs from 20 communities in the coun- 
ties shows the grade pupils ahead in every 
center. This advantage ranges from three 
to fourteen months. 


Rho Chapter 

M. Binper. “Youth.” a. To 
place youth of today into historical per- 
spective. Youth has always at 
the hands of its elders. It was forced to 
marry at the dictates of parents, put into 
the army, made subservient in every way. 
During the nineteenth century new forces 
arose which made for the liberation of 
youth. Lnaccustomed to freedom, youth 
has kicked the traces and is behaving wild- 
ly, but will get its balance eventually. 

STEPHEN C. CLevent. “The Recruiting 
and Selection of Candidates for Teacher 
Training Institutions in the Larger Cities 
of the Lnited States.”” a. M.A. thesis. 5. A 
survey of prevailing practices in candidate 
recruiting and selection for municipal normal 
schcols and teachers colleges in Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis, together with a derived new 
plan of procedure. 

Russert T. Des Jarpins. “Holding 
Power as an Index of School Efficiency.” 
a. ——. b. The holding power is a fair 
index of the efficiency of the school system 
and presents a simple method by which the 
comparative efficiency of local, county or 
state school systems may be measured. 

J. ANprew Drusuev. “Arithmetic Skills 
and Knowledges of Prospective Teachers.” 
a. Ph.D. thesis, and improvement of teacher 
training in arithmetic. 6. The study was 
made from the entrance examination papers 
in arithmetic of more than 1,000 students 
coming to Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis, Missouri, between September, 1906, 
and January 1, 1924. The study covers 


the investigation of over 11,000 problem 
solutions from the standpoint of reasoning 
and computing. A partial summary of the 
reasoning phase of the study may be stated 
as follows: High-school graduates (the 
study covered those standing in the upper 
two-thirds of their graduating class) fail 
in reasoning 1. Partly because they rely 
on formal rules through mechanical memory 
processes. 2. Partly because they have 
not learned how to read problems. 3, 
Chiefly because they have not learned how 
to attack a problem after it is read. 

Frans Ericsson. “Requirement for the 
Bachelor-of-Arts Degree in the Fully Ap- 

roved Colleges in the Association of Col- 
eges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland.” a. Semester paper 
in class of College Teaching under Dr. J. O. 
Creager. 6. The outstanding feature re- 
vealed by this study is the lack of uniformity 
in the requirements for the A.B. degree. 
In some respects the findings in this in- 
vestigation are not typical of the conditions 
in the United States at large, but in this 
particular respect, namely, in lack of uni- 
formity, it is quite typical. 

Hersert L. Herperts. “The Develop- 
ment of Educational Work in the Y.M.C.A.” 
a. To determine the growth of educational 
work. b. The study shows how the educa- 
tional work of the Y.M.C.A. of North 
America has grown from sixty students to 
over 100,000 students under the name of 
the United Y.M.C.A. schools. 

Paut Irvine. ‘Teachers’ Undergraduate 
Preparation in Relation to Teaching Posi- 
tions and Duties.” a. Ph.D. dissertation. 
A basis for curriculum adjustment in the 
School of Education, New York University. 
b. A study of the preparation of graduates 
of the School of Education, New York 
University, and of its relation to their post- 
graduation positions and duties. The dis- 
tribution of graduates, as to area and 
service, the amount of specific preparation 
for the position and the proportion of time 
devoted to various types of activities are 
the chief findings. 

2. “Curricula for the Training of Normal 
School Teachers in U.S.A.” 

3. “A Comparison of Courses in Second- 
ary Education in Twelve Leading Schools 
of Education in the United States. 

Everett V. Jeter. “A Curriculum for 
a Four-Year High School with an Example 
of Method for Planning a Typical Learning 
Unit in Health.” a. M.A. thesis. 5. A 
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survey was made of a small, suburban, 
commuting borough, and the high school 
in the borough. A curriculum was planned, 

and the initial steps for putting the plan into 
operation were suggested. 

Harvey Ler. “Status of Educational 
Sociology in Teacher Training Institutions.” 
a. M.A. thesis. b. For content courses in 
educational sociology in teacher training 
institutions. 

Joun M. Loucuran. ‘Worker’s Educa- 
tion.” a. Ph.D. dissertation, 5. The study 
aims to gather data concerning the present 
status of education of workers as a social 
activity in America; to appraise its present 
worth as an influence making for social 
eficiency, and to make recommendations. 


Brarne Lucas. “Social Diag- 
nosis of College Fraternities.” a. Course 
requirement in Educational Sociology. . 
The main conclusion derived an 
elaborate fraternity investigation at Rut- 
gers was that the time and social require- 
ments of the fraternities did not interfere 
with student accomplishments. 

Cuar_es J. NagGie. ‘Measurement of 
Achievement of College Students.” a. 
To discover how colleges measure achieve- 
ment. 0b. Study made of eight colleges in 
Eastern Pennsylvania by personal inter- 
view method to discover how various de- 
partments and professors measure achieve- 
ment. Results indicate negligible uni- 
formity of measuring methods and in many 
cases a great lack of any real basis of arriv- 
ing at valid estimates of students’ work. 

2. “Evaluation of credentials of two-year 
Normal School graduates by colleges and 
universities — 1926.” 

3. ‘‘Measuring the efficiency of one-room 
rural schools in Monroe Co., Pennsylvania.” 

Homer T. Newton. “The Types of 
Chemical Knowledge Which Offer the 
Greatest Relative Difficulty to Students of 
General Inorganic Chemistry at the College 
Level.”- a. Ph.D. thesis. 0. Chemical 
knowledge was divided into ten divisions. 
The knowledges and skills required for the 
divisions: theories, writing equations, prob- 
lems (numerical-chemical). Applications of 
theories, and commercial processes for pre- 
—s substances were found to be relative- 

much more difficult than those knowledges 
and skills required for: chemical laws, defini- 
tions, laboratory experiments, physical prop- 
erties of substances, and chemical proper- 
ties of substances. 


E. Georce Payne. ‘‘Method and Meas- 


urement of Health Education” (with John 
C. Gebhart — Published by Association for 
Improving Condition of Poor, New York 
City). a. To determine what changes 
should be made in the health practices of 
children through regular school instructions 
as part of the curriculum. 6. The study 
showed that without changing the curricu- 
lum of the school, but by becoming con- 
scious of the health needs of children and 
emphasizing those needs in the regular 
subjects, a marked change was made in 
practices during the experimental period. 


Stuart R. Race. “Status of Foreign 
Language Courses in Junior High School.” 
a. To determine best possible j ae High 
School program of Foreign language courses 
for our Junior High School. 5. Found that 
Latin, French, and Spanish are taught in 
the ratio 4:2:1. German is a negligible 
quantity at present. The trend is away 
from starting foreign language in seventh 
grade. Only twenty-five per cent of schools 
offer seventh grade courses in foreign 
languages. Douglass found fifty per cent 
in 1916. There 1s very little agreement on 
objectives. There is a fair program of pupil 
guidance in the selection of courses. The 
study suggests (a) more study of the teach- 
ing objectives on part of schools, (b) more 
careful selection of pupils, (c) courses in 
general language. 

Francis StRoHOEFER. 1. “Dra- 
matization as a Means of Learning Ele- 
mentary History.” a. Value as a method. 
b. Results are as good by dramatization as 
by usual developmental classroom method. 
Memory hold-over after a six months’ period 
was found to be very good. Gives strong 
evidence of concreteness and definiteness 
of facts, vivid imagination and pleasure in 

“Phe Need of Language Study in 
Atichmetic.” a. ——. b. It was found 
that even though pupils knew arithmetic 

rocesses often they could not solve prob- 
aie because they could not read properly 
and understand what was meant and what 
problem was to be solved. 

Hersert A. Tonne. “Status of Book- 
keeping in the Elizabeth Junior High 
Schools.” a. M.A. thesis. Need for criti- 
cism of the course of study being given. 
b. The conclusion reached was that the 
type of bookkeeping being taught is not 
satisfactory in terms of the philosophy of 
the junior high school. Some phases of the 
work are highly desirable, but the value 
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of other parts of the course are very ques- 
tionable. 

Austin A. Travers. “Causes of Failures 
in High-School Chemistry.” a. Held in- 
terest for me as a teacher of chemistry in a 
high school, and for the M.A. degree. 6. The 
study was made simply to discover the 
reasons for student failure in high-school 
chemistry both from the student’s and 
teacher's standpoint. The data were 
athered by personal investigation of one 
undies cases of failures in several high 
schools surrounding the New York metro- 
politan district. 

Henry Kister Viera. “Health Survey 
of the East New York Continuation 
School.” a. To ascertain the health status 
of the E.N.Y.C. pupil. M.A. thesis, 1927. 
b. The survey brought out that there is a 
decided need for the health education of 
this group — a vital need for inculcating 
healthful habits, ideals and knowledge. 
It is hoped by the writer that the Board of 
Education will make a more extensive 
survey and will endeavor to correct the 
remedial health defects of this group of 
adolescents. 

FrepericK WoeELFLe. “A Method of 
Determining the Psychological Tests of 


High School Students of Vocational Agri- 


culture.” a. M.A. thesis. 6. Such students 
show distinct characteristic differences from 
other students. They show positive motiva- 
tion for studying agriculture and while this 
study was too brief to arrive at definite 
conclusions as to what these traits are, it 
did suggest a method for determining them. 

T. Woutsen. “School Citizenship 
Study.”’ a. Creation of a scale. 0b. This 
study resulted in the creation of a school 
citizenship scale which is used by teachers, 
parents, and others in rating a given in- 
dividual. The information is filed for the 
use of the Headmaster in conferring with 
parents, handling discipline cases, recom- 
mending boys to colleges, etc. 


Tau Chapter 

Avsert M. Bean. “Articulation of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education.” a. 
Gap between the two divisions. 6. Elimina- 
tion of students in 7, 8 and 9 grades and 
the subject failures of the students in the 
upper six grades furnish convincing evi- 
dence of the failure to properly articulate 
the two parts of the educational system both 
as to administration and curriculum. 

Tuomas E. Finecan. 1. “Survey of 


Pittsburgh Schools.” a. b. Assisted 
by Supt. H. S. Weet, Rochester, New York, 
and Dean John W. Withers, New York 
University, we have directed a survey of 
Pittsburgh schools. The entire work of 
the study and survey has been made by the 
staff of the superintendent’s office and the 
principals of the schools under the direction 
of the three men selected as a commission 
for this purpose. A report will be printed 
during the ensuing school year. 

2. “Development of Eastman Classroom 
Films Enterprise.” a. b. The East- 
man Kodak Company is conducting an ex- 
periment in the application of motion pic- 
tures to the classroom as a regular daily 
classroom agency. Fifty films are being 
made this year, thirty on geography, fifteen 
on general science, and five on_ health. 
Georgraphy will be limited to the United 
States and to the fifth and sixth years; the 
other subjects to the Junior High School 
field. Expert teachers in these subjects 
are preparing the scenarios under the ad- 
vice and direction of leading experts in 
education and psychology. Experiments 
will be conducted during the year in forty- 
eight schools in twelve cities of the United 
States to determine the value of motion 
pictures for instructional purposes in the 
regular daily work of the classroom. 


Harry P. Horrmetster. “Which Music 
Courses Should a Student in a Philadelphia 
Public High School be Permitted to Elect 
in the Curriculum Which He Has Selected?” 
a. Difficulties encountered by students 
vocationally and avocationally interested 
because of a “hostile” roster committee still 
under the traditional influence of satisfying 
college entrance credits. 6. This report 
outlines how a student, irrespective of cur- 
riculum chosen or objective in mind, can 
pursue high-school music subjects. 

Byron K. HunssBerGcer. “Experiment 
in Teaching French in Morristown, High 
School.”” a. Part of modern language sur- 
vey. 6. Comparison of results of vocabu- 
lary development by the use of the text book 
method as presented in Meras: Premier 
Livre and the Method in Meras, supple- 
mented by Roehm and Shane: Laboratory 
Exercises for the Complete or Phoneic 
Chardenal. (Published in Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings, 1927, University of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Zora (1) “Educational Guid- 
ance.” a. To ascertain accomplishment 
of Department of Education. b. The train- 
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ing of teachers and their placement must be 
conducted on a much more scientific basis 
than heretofore. 

2. “Educational Activities of New Eng- 
land Quakers from the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury to Date.” 

Water H. Maciti. “Scholastic and 
Intelligence Levels of Continuation School 
Pupils of Reading, Pennsylvania.” a. To 
determine basis for grading. 6. The Otis 
Classification Test was given to the school 
of about 1,500 pupils. Distribution of in- 
telligence and achievement scores by age 
and sex was determined. Correlations be- 
tween intelligence and achievement scores 
and teachers grades were calculated. Re- 
sults show wide range of ability and dis- 
tinctly inferior central tendencies. 

DonaLp MircHett Marvin. “A Cana- 
dian Electric Power Index.” a. Index of 
industrial manufacture. b. This power index 
shows a very rapid increase in the installa- 
tion of turbines in Canada, and reflects a 
corresponding growth in power-using in- 
dustries. 

Roperic D. Matruews. “Education in 
the Government Schools in Egypt.” a. 
Practical report. 6. Assembled, organized 
and interpreted available published material 
on the tendency of enrollment, acceleration 
and retardation, efficiency, and curriculum 
of the secondary schools, the condition of 
the existing teacher-training institutions 
and the cost of education per pupil. 

Epwarp T. Myers. “Bef Survey of 
Sight Saving Classes in Philadelphia.” 
a. Seminar requirements and desire to 
gather significant facts in this new field. 
b. Deals chiefly with the training and ex- 
perience of teachers and the physical, 
mental, scholastic and social conditions of 
the present pupilage of Philadelphia’s Sight 
Saving Classes as of March 1, 1927. 

Cuarces E. “A Study of Out- 
comes in Education Through Geography 
Teaching.” a. Ph.D. dissertation. 6. The 
above Doctor’s Thesis developed six major 
outcomes in education that may be at- 
tained through the teaching of geography. 
It was based on the theory of conduct con- 
trol in education as worked out by Dr. A. D. 
Yocum. 

Psi Chapter 

Eart A. Coxuins. “Classification of the 

Chartered Schools of Missouri.” a. Ph.D. 


dissertation. b. A classification and ranking 
of all the chartered schools in Missouri from 
1804 to 1925 according to the present-day 


standards of classification. The study 
is concerned with an analysis of the various 
types of schools and an attempt was made 
to evaluate each school as to whether its 
work was of elementary, secondary or col- 
legiate rank. 

‘Epwarp E. Keener. 1. “A Plan for 
Rating Schools on the Basis of Efficiency.” 
a. To meet the requirements for checking up 
the work of the schools in Chicago. ». The 
efficiency of a school is represented by a 
quotient obtained by dividing the achieve- 
ment of pupils by their mental ability when 
both measures are reduced to the same unit. 
Published in Journal of Educational Re- 
search, March, 1927. 

2. “Value of Kindergarten Training.” a. 
To secure experimental data on the value 
of the kindergarten. b. Kindergarten 
trained pupils as compared with non-kinder- 
garten pupils are younger grade for grade, 
have slightly higher mental ability, make 
higher scores on achievement tests, and 
are slightly superior in scholarship as 
judged by the teachers. Is the superiority of 
kindergarten children due to superior in- 
nate ability or to kindergarten training? 
Published in Educational Service Bulletin, 
January and March, 1927. 

3. “Comparison of the Group and In- 
dividual Methods of Teaching Spelling.” 
a. To secure experimental evidence as to 
the best method of teaching spelling. 5. In- 
dividual instruction is superior to group 
instruction in grades four to eight. Group 
instruction produced better results in grades 
two and three. The individual method af- 
fords a large saving of the pupils’ time by 
permitting them to concentrate on words 
which cause difficulty. Published in Journal 
of Educational Method, September, 1926. 


Omega Chapter 

S. A. Courtis. “Law of Biologic 
Growth.”’ a. Importance of control over 
growth processes. b. An analysis of physio- 
logical, psychological, educational and so- 
ciological growth data has revealed a funda- 
mental and relatively simple relationshi 
between the various factors | 
Knowledge of the various factors and of 
their interactions makes possible new meth- 
ods of attack and will yield new and better 
units of measurement. 


Alpha-Alpha Chapter 

ROLAND Beck. “Standardization of 
Muzzey’s American History Test.” a. M.A 
thesis. 5. This test was sent to high schools 
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and is intended to replace the regular first 
semester examination in grade twelve. 
The chief contribution being, the technique 
in the standardization of an objective test. 

Epcar L. Burton. “Webster Junior 
High School Student Organization.” a. To 
give the students practical training in 
citizenship. 4. A most thorough study was 
made of all available similar constitutions 
after which one was written to suit our 
own local needs. 

Joun L. Correy. “Nomenclature of 
Counties, Cities, and Towns of Oklahoma.” 
a. This study was made to add to the col- 
lected written history of the state. b. 
Published as a news article in the Daily 
Oklahoman. 

C. M. Conwitt. “County Superintend- 
ency in Oklahoma.” a. Had the experience. 
b. An analysis of the County Superin- 
tendent’s job in this state. Published by 
State Department of Education and each 
County Superintendent furnished a copy. 

W. K. Newcoms. “Extra Curricular 
Activities in Grades One to Six.” a. Ad- 
ministrative expediency. 0b. (1) Boys and 
girls take a greater interest in schoo 
work, many of them suggesting that the 
school work had become a real pleasure to 


them, (2) Improved attendance, (3) More 
cordial relation between pupils, (4) Im- 
proved personal appearance of pupils, (5) 
A greater interest in school on part of parents. 


Horace W. THRELKELD. ‘Social Ad- 
justment for High-School Seniors.” a. To 
attempt to solve the problem of “What 
shall i do after high school?” and other 
social problems. 0b. Was of advantage in 
aiding student to make careful investiga- 
tions into what further work they wished 
to take up, what professions to study and 
I believe saved considerable lost motion 
for them and also made the transition to 
college easier. Was conducted on the 
project basis. 

K. Treapweit. “The Status of 
Extra-Curricular Activities in the High 
Schools of Oklahoma.” a. M.A. thesis. 
b. The study is based on data from 141 
high schools in Oklahoma, and covers 
extent and kind of activities, cost, basis 
and extent of participation, credit given, 
and the evils and benefits of various activities. 

GeorcE C. We “Objective Test — 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities.” a. To let 
pupils find out how well they know one of 
the great pieces of literature. 5. Test con- 
sists of five parts covering 148 elements. 


True-false, five multiple choice, completion 
and matching types of questions are used, 


Alpha-Beta Chapter 
Henry Grapy Acker. “The Certifica- 
tion of Teachers of Modern Foreign |an- 
guages.” A study of the requirements for 
certification to teach modern foreign |an- 
guages in the high schools of the various 
states of the United States. A phase of the 
work undertaken by the committee on 
Modern Foreign Language Study. 
Tuomas Smita Kino. “Initial Standard- 
ization of Form A of a Biology Test for 
High School Students.” 
ustacE E. Winpes. “Organization 
and Administration of Junior High Schools 
in Rural and Small School Communities.” 
a. M.A. thesis. b. To be published as Bulle- 
tin of United States Bureau of Education. 


Alpha-Epsilon Chapter 

RECKHEIMER. “The Kind and 
Frequency of Typical Errors in Written 
French.” a. M.A. thesis. 6. The typical 
error groups judging from frequency of 
error, are spelling, agreement, vocabulary, 
verb, preposition, gender, article and pro- 
noun. In prose composition five per cent 
more errors are made than in free composi- 
tion, due to impossibility of dodging dif- 
ficulties. A study of frequency of error, to 
be of value, cannot be disassociated from 
a study of frequency of usage. 

W. Crark. “Los Angeles Plan 
of Grading and Classification of Pupils.” 
a. To determine a more satisfactory basis 
for grading and grouping elementary school 
pupils. 5. Recognizing that a “grade” 
is an administrative devise, pupils are 
graded primarily on the basis of age with 
acceleration and retardation not exceeding 
one year. A and B sections are placed to- 
gether for instruction, the grouping for 
instruction being based primarily on readin 
ability and secondarily on arithmetic “aa 
language. The aim is to provide a satis- 
factory degree of modification and enrich- 
ment of course of study without undue 
retardation or acceleration. 

2. “Differences in Accomplishment in 
Schools of Varying Average I. Q.”” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City 
Schools, January, 1927. 

Frank X. Goutet. “An Experiment in 
Supervised Study in Junior High School.” 
a. Seminar in Education University South- 
ern California. b. That supervised study 
is a successful means of guiding learning 
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and eliminating misdirected home study. 
It is the best method of teaching the art 
of study because it will be directed by one 
capable of giving proper assistance and 
guidance. 

Joun R. Hunt. “Study of Attendance 
Supervision.” a. M.A. thesis and help in 
my job. 0b. Attendance Supervisors are 
not “hooky kops’” but Educational Ad- 
ministrators in x field of child accounting. 


ViERLING Kersey. General professional 
activity in my work. 1. “The Foreign and 
the American Child in the Kindergarten.” 
2. “A Rating Scale for Continuation School 
Teachers and Activities.” 3. “Improving 
the Adult Education Teacher.” 4. ““The 
Improvement of the Principal’s Classroom 
Visitation.” 

ALFRED LEWERENZ. 
the Fundamentals of Visual Art.” a. No 
satisfactory tests now available. 5. The 
nine tests were standardized on 1,100 un- 
selected pupils in grades three to twelve 
and are for originality, color recognition, 
visual memory, observation, analysis, con- 
tent knowledge and recognition of propor- 
tion. When given as a battery by a coun- 
selor, the tests yield prognostic results and 
when given separately by an art teacher 
have diagnostic value. 

FRANK STILLWELL Moore. “A Study of 
the Academic and Mental Equipment of 
High-School Entrants in Relation to First 
Semester Achievements.” a. M.A. thesis. 
b. There seems to be little relation between 
the grades assigned in any subject in the 
eighth grade to the grades assigned in the 
ninth grade. The diversity of program fol- 
lowed in the ninth grade makes it impera- 
tive to consider more and more carefully 
the individual differences of those enter- 
ing from the eighth-grade since no certain 
criterion is found from the eighth-grade 
work to indicate either success or failure 
in ninth-grade work. 

CuarLes E. Sypnor. “Creating Cash 
Customers From Ledger Accounts.” a. 
Money and interest in subject. 5. Employed 
by a large firm to make a study of, and an 
analysis of, and a solution for, the changing 
of one-time ledger accounts into regular cash 
customers. 

Merritr M. Tuompson. 1. “Achieve- 
ment of graduates of the University High 
School of the University of Southern 
California, 1921-25 inclusive, during their 
freshman year in college.” 2. ‘““Compara- 
tive Ratings of Work Done in Regular 


“Tests in 


Positions by Former Practice Teachers in 
the University High School.” 3. “A Study 
of Criteria for College Recommendation.” 
Ervin Eart WauRENBROCK. ‘“Objec- 
tive Tests in Chemistry Laboratory Ex- 
ercises.” a. To save time and get the 
student to be more careful. 6. After each 
experiment I| give them a test of the multi- 
ple choice or completion type. I have used 
ten questions on each laboratory experiment. 
I find it stimulates more accurate work and 
gets results without using a teacher’s time 
to “read over” a great many experiments. 


Donatp R. Watson. “Relative Values 
of Types of Examinations in High School 
Physics.” a. M.A. thesis. 5. Study con- 
sisted of a comparison of four types of 
tests — Essay, Completion, Best-Answer, 
True-False in ten separate experiments. 
Statistical Measure used. was McCall’s 
Experiment Coefficient. In eight out of 
ten cases the Completion Test had the 
highest E. C. A study of the time involved 
for construction, taking and scoring showed 
the True-False and Completion type to be 
twice as saving of time as the ps ae two. 


Alpha-Eta Chapter 


Tuomas H. Jounston. “Tastes of Pupils 
in Music.” a. Auditorium use. 5. They 
decided very strongly in favor of “nature 
songs,” those which interpreted some phase 
of nature. Songs containing sentiment — 
especially of mother-love ranked second. 
“Rounds” were generally disliked. Test 
included pupils of sixth, seventh and 
eighth-year = ely a total of 800. 

Harry A. Kruc. “A Study of Demen- 
tia Praecox.” a. A term thesis in a course 
on mental pathology. 6. A study of two 
students in the Neshoaie High School, 
Philadelphia, who were victims of dementia 
praecox and how they degenerated from 
good students to poor ones and then on to 
the point of nearly institutional care. 

Freperick A. Rainey. “Joel Barlow 
and His Columbiad.” a. Course thesis and 
lecture. b. Literary estimate of Barlow and 
his work with particular reference to the 
prophetic quality of his epic in the light of 
events subsequent to its composition. Orig- 
inal investigation quite aside from con- 
temporary or subsequent criticism. 

Frank Wiuiam Streit. “Social and 
Economic Effects of the Inheritance Tax.” 
a. M.A. thesis. 6. Disprove capital _tax 
theory. 
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THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Learning and Living in College 


E. SEASHORE 


The following statement appears in the introductory chapter of a recent number of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies which carries the above title. It is printed in the Put DELTA Kappan 
in lieu of a statement by the author for the section “As the Author Sees It.” Other chapters in 
the study cover the following topics: What is College For? Who Should Go to College? Depart- 
mental Placement Examinations, Freshman Week, The Individual in the Classroom, Section- 
ing on the Basis of Ability, Individualization of the Laboratory, The Project Method of In- 
dividual Instruction, Education for Democracy and the Junior College, Honors and Awards, 


and An Open Letter to a College Senior. 


This study is the outcome of work in 
what is known as “The Gifted Student 
Project,”’ under the auspices of the Division 
of Educational Relations and the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology in the 
National Research Council. During the 
Great War the Council was charged with 
the responsibility of locating and mobilizing 
the most promising men for scientific train- 
ing and service; and, since the close of the 
war, this movement has been continued in 
the form of an effort to discover and 
motivate the youth who give promise of 
fitness for a learned career. 

The’ Division of Educational Relations 
first undertook to make a study of the 
material facilities, such as laboratories, 
libraries, research stations, and other equip- 
ment, including stipends of all sorts which 
were available for the training of men in 
science. One of the findings of that in- 
vestigation was that there is a great abun- 
dance of opportunity in the way of physical 
equipment and economic emoluments for 
deserving graduate students, but there is a 
shortage of men of the right kind to take 
advantage of these opportunities. 

Therefore, in the next movement, efforts 
were made to discover the most promising 
men and women in the senior class, ¢.g., the 
highest 5%, and inform them of the existence 
of these excellent facilities for training 
toward a scientific career. It proved quite 
easy to find out who were the most promis- 
ing among the graduates; but it was dis- 
covered that there was little object in locat- 
ing them at that stage because, by that 
time, their careers had already been planned 
in other directions. The ablest men in the 
class are always offered unusual opportuni- 
ties for going immediately into a life job 
to very excellent advantage economically; 
therefore, after counting off those who were 
to enter the learned professions and those 
who had been enticed by good jobs, only 
a negligible number of students of excep- 


tional promise were available for the facili- 
ties to be offered. 

After thus learning that there is an 
abundance of facilities and that these facili- 
ties are not generally sought by the ablest 
college graduates, an effort was made to 
devise ways and means of locating promis- 
ing men for a scientific career at college 
entrance. Through the development of in- 
telligence tests and various other related 
means, this was found quite feasible. But 
again we were confronted by a surprising 
disappointment: it is quite easy to locate 
the most vromising freshman when _ he 
enters college, but, speaking in general 
terms, it was found that the colleges and 
universities were doing little or nothing to 
follow up these discoveries adequately. 

The gifted student project was then 
given a new turn in that an effort was made 
to find what types of movements are on 
foot to improve collegiate organization and 
instruction in such a way as to provide 
adequate encouragement and motivation for 
the gifted student in the form of special 
there to the exceptionally good student. 

ut again a new lesson was learned in that 
those who were working on the problem 
became convinced that we should ask no 
favor for the gifted student which would 
in any way detract from the privileges or 
opportunities which the non-gifted student 
now has or should have. The scope of the 
investigation was, therefore, broadened so 
as to include an analysis of the factors in 
the reorganization of higher education which 
lead toward the recognition of each and 
every individual with motivation for work 
at his highest natural level of successful 
achievement. 

The general conviction we have arrived at 
in the pursuit of the gifted student project 
is that the strategic place for the discovery 
and motivation of the gifted student is in 
college and not in the graduate school. If 
he does not find himself effectively in col- 
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lege, the chances are small for his finding 
himself well in the graduate school. There- 
fore, those agencies which are interested in 
the encouragement of men of unusual 
ability with reference to a learned career 
must center their efforts upon the under- 
graduate student. And it is the progress 
of such efforts that I have here to present. 


Keep each child busy at his highest natural 
level of successful achievement and he will be 
happy, useful, and good. This is a simple 
but far-reaching formula which | devised 
many years ago to account for the fact that, 
in a certain institution for the feeble- 
minded, the morons were happy, useful, 
and good. Many of these children had been 
sent from good homes because they were 
unhappy, useless, and bad; but the institu- 
tion had brought about this marvelous 
transformation by proceeding on the theory 
that feeble-minded children, as a_ rule, 
possess fragmentary capacities in which 
they may become good and_ valuable 
workers if rightly placed. The institution 
had taken an inventory of each child’s 
capacity and organized the work of the 
colony so that each child was employed at 
his best, where he could be successful and 
receive approbation. 

The same educational principle seems to 


apply with equal force to the recognition 
of individual differences in the training of 
highly talented pupils, as in music, art, 
history or science, and is now fast gaining 


recognition. Its application at the ex- 
tremes— the mentally limited and_ the 
highly gifted — became evident first be- 
cause individual differences are here so 
large; but we are now realizing that it 
applies with full force to all intervening 
levels and in all studies, and therefore to 
the college student. 

This maxim is so pithy and cogent that 
we can afford to affirm and reafirm it, 
stressing in turn each individual word, as 
every word of it stands for a_ principle. 
Thus, we may emphasize each, his, highest, 
natural, achievement, happy, useful, and good. 

This principle cuts at the root of one of 
the most pernicious theories that lurks in 
American education: namely, the assump- 
tion that, where the great Creator failed 
to make all human beings equal, it is the 
business of the school to make them equal. 
To justify this procedure, the school men 
have found cover in the notion that this 
task works toward a democratic ideal; that 
it represents the rights of individuals; 


that it is necessary for the successful opera- 
tion of educational machinery; that it is 
good for the lowly individual; that the 
procedure is justified by results. Each of 
these alibis represents a fundamental error 
and misconception of fact in educational 
procedure. 4- 

Mass production in education and recogni- 
tion of the individual are two of the fore- 
most problems in education today. They 
loom up large in contrast, because they 
seem to involve mutually contradictory 
principles. It is generally believed that 
mass methods stamp out the individual; or, 
conversely, that recognition of the individual 
prevents the use of mass methods. But 
mass education is forced upon us, and the 
recognition of the individual with his per- 
sonal traits, limitations, and capacities is 
going to be a persistent demand. 

Facing this situation, I am optimistic, 
believing that the extension of the privileges 
of higher education under reasonable restric- 
tions is a good thing, and that it is possible 
to change so radically from the antiquated 
small college methods of instruction to the 
methods demanded for mass education that 
we shall be able to deal with students in 
very large numbers more effectively, more 
personally, and with more precise recogni- 
tion of the individual than was ordinarily 
achieved in the far-famed small college. 
This is a matter which concerns us all, 
because the small college is gone; an institu- 
tion that has two hundred freshmen has 
little of the advantages of the traditional 
small college. 

If we are to educate reasonably for 
democracy, the candidates from the second- 
ary schools up through the post-doctorate 
period must pass through a_ progressive 
process of selection and elimination. This 
process will hinge upon two natural laws, 
the law of distribution of brains, and the 
law of supply and demand for men in 
learned careers. In the near future we 
shall become sadly aware of the tragic opera- 
tion of both of these laws when ignored; the 
former, through the mortality in college 
and university, and the latter through a 
gross oversupply of white-collar men. 

In place of allowing the operatign of these 
laws to bring on individual and national 
crises, we should regard and use them as 
most beneficent forces of guidance in 
higher education and the best aids toward 
the attainment of our goal, to keep each in- 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Send copy for publication direct to the editor. Chapters should 
carefully edit a!] copy before sending it in. Members in the field are 
invited to send communications and contributions te the editor 


Apologetically 

This issue of the magazine is inexcusably 
late in reaching you, due to the fact that the 
editor was not willing to sacrifice his annual 
vacation this year, as he did last year, and 
due also to certain other unavoidable 
contingencies. We hope that it shall never 
happen again and to get even, we will have 
the December number out to you somewhat 
ahead of the usual publication date. 


The December Number 

The December number of the magazine 
will be a pre-council number, definitely 
devoted to fraternity matters as such. 
Members of the fraternity are hereby 
urged to send in their statements relative 
to desirable legislation or change of policy 
by the fraternity. Statements which are 
carefully prepared for publication will 
receive due consideration. Address all 
contributions to the Editor, 1207 E. 60th 
Street, Chicago. 


Our Professional Outlook 


One who reads the newspaper accounts 
of the recent “professional” activities of the 
Board of Education of the city of Chicago, or 
one who sits in on the sessions of the Board 
of Education during the “trial” of Super- 
intendent McAndrew, cannot help but 
wonder just what our professional outlook 
is at the present time. Nor are the ques- 
tions of wonder, and perhaps doubt, caused 


to vanish b recalling the incidents in con- 
nection with the “‘trial’’ and discharge of 
President Suzallo, of the University of 
Washington. 

If the politicians continue on their 
present wild rampage and expeditions of 
conquest into fields which have heretofore 
been considered measurably safe from 
their depredations, who knows what 
our professional outlook may be in the 
course of a few years? If our textbooks 
are to be judged, condemned, and com- 
mended by politicians who make no pre- 
tense of learning in the subject matter of 
the texts and who lay no claim to expert- 
ness of judgment as educators or textbook 
makers and whose only criticism of that 
which they oppose is based on garbled half- 
quotations ms the authors, and whose only 
basis of comparison is admittedly the capa 
books which they happened to study as 
boys in days long gone by — if this is to 
be the vogue in our age of enlightenment, 
we are justified in our concern for the 
future of our profession. Such tactics, such 
blunders, such consummate ignorance, and 
such utter disloyalty to the best interests of 
the children and youth of this country fill 
us with disgust and disrespect for the type 
of political leadership san ag it seems, would 
sacrifice anything and everything to the 
furtherance of political ambitions. The 
expenditure of the same amount of 
time, energy, and money in an attempt to 
rid their own political machine of its illegal 
intrigues, and compromising bargainings 
with the evil elements of the community, 
would be of immeasurably greater benefit 
to our democracy. 

On the other hand, the admirable profes- 
sional conduct and the professional loyalty 
of these leaders under fire is sufficient cause 
for hopefulness and continued self-respect 
on the part of the members of the profes- 
sion. It is one thing to surrender 
ignominiously to the polieical machine and 
quite another to stand unflinchingly in 
battle array to fight for a right principle and 
the integrity of the profession. Even 
though P fight may be lost, it means a 
victorious defeat. 

We believe that Phi Delta Kappa is 

making a decided contribution to the de- 
velopment of a professional 
which will not bil under the stress and 
strain of the load which the profession must 
carry for the sake of the children and 
youth of this country. Unselfish devotion to 
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Research, Service and Leadership for the 


‘sake of the child in the home and in the 


school is making its contribution to 
public education in America and is doing 
much to offset the invidious propaganda 
of the fakers, quacks, and political spell- 
binders who through their ignorance and 
misapprehension woult rob the 


child of its just heritage of facts and 


substitute therefor a motley assemblage 
of pure bunk. 

nward, Phi Delta Kappa, and may your 
sphere of influence be increased and vital- 
ized beyond the fondest hopes of your 
founders. May you rise to assume your 
full obligation of service and leadership to 
a profession committed to face the facts 
revealed by research. 


Some Facts About Ourselves 


Somehow there has grown up within the 
organization an idea that we should chroni- 
cle each year’s activities and progress in 
the form of an historical statement. The 
qualifications of the one chosen for the task 
have not always been given full considera- 
tion. Chapter officers and national officers 
alike have struggled to make history from 
the events of yesterday. The results of 
such efforts have not always been without 
merit — neither have they invariably en- 
listed the full respect and admiration of 
historians. We struggle on, and if per- 
chance we provide some grist for the mill 
of those who follow, we shall feel that our 
task has been measurably well done. 


There is nothing outstanding in our activ- 
ities or achievements during te eighteenth 
fiscal year. The central organization func- 
tioned with a smoothness and efficiency that 
should command the respect of every mem- 
ber of the fraternity. Such a state of affairs 
has been achieved as a result of several con- 
tributing factors. Wise legislation by the 
sessions of the National Council regarding 
matters of office organization and regarding 
the type and form of records to be kept has 
played a large part in reducing the difficul- 
ties of the national office. Chapter officers, 
with few exceptions, have shown both the 
ability and the intention to carry the 
responsibility delegated to them and have 
co-operated with the central office quite 
admirably. The most important factor in 
this chain of circumstances has been the 
untiring and utterly unselfish effort of the 
national secretary who has consistently 
devoted a part of each day to this extra-job 
of service to the fraternity. We speak of 
it as an extra-job because his first job is to 
carry the full responsibilities of an ad- 
ministrative officer in the Cleveland public 
school system. The present satisfactory 
state of affairs in the fraternity is due in 


a large measure to the wise and untirin 
efforts of our present national secretary, Hoe, | 
to the splendid foundation laid by his 
predecessor. Financially, the national or- 
anization is in the best condition of its 
istory. 

The annual two-day session of the na- 
tional executive committee was held early 
in July. Matters of business and policy 
were discussed at length and considerable 
time was given to a discussion of ways 
and means of rendering greater service to 
the members of the fraternity, and hence 
to the profession at large. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the national magazine 
offers the faa available medium of service 
at the present time and it has been the hope 
of the executive committee that the Pur 
Detta Kappan might grow in value and 
favor among fraternity members. We be- 
lieve that we have made some progress 
toward that goal, but we realize that much 
remains to be done. The editor of the 
magazine has been constantly alert to 
exclude all copy which is of restricted local 
interest and to present such copy as may 
have a general note of interest to the 
fraternity reader regardless of his geographi- 
cal location or of his chapter afhliation. It 
would seem that the time has arrived when 
the national magazine should cease to be 
responsible for chapter histories and similar 
oficial communications which are of inter- 
est chiefly to the chapter producing them. 
Rather, it should blaze, or at least illumi- 
nate, the way for our educational thinking. 
It will doubtless continue to be the “organ 
of the fraternity” until the end of time, 
and rightly so, but it must be more than 
that if it is to grow in value and favor 
among fraternity members. It is with 
these ideas in mind that the editor has 
carried on during the past year. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The National Secretary’s Page 


Clayton R. Wise 


The summer season just past has been 
characterized by the usual peppy Phi 
Delta Kappa activity. There are very few 
chapters that do not now function during 
the summer session and it has come to be 
the case that about one-third of the entire 
year’s initiates are taken into the fraternity 
during the summer. These summer ini- 
tiates are, for the most part, mature men 
and, if they are given a proper introduction 
into the fraternity and its ideals, should 
form a very substantial portion of its 
membership. 

Unfortunately the summer officers are 
usually temporary ones, so that the chap- 
ter work, both in respect to the ceremony of 
initiation and the recording and reporting 
of the initiates, is often very faultily done. 
This summer has been no exception in 
the latter respect at least. ‘The national 
secretary has been having his annual 
troubles in getting proper reports of initia- 
tions from several chapters whose officers 
either have not known their duties, or who 
have discharged them with haste and care- 
lessness. 

Any man who comes into the fraternity 
in good faith and complies with all the 
demands made upon him at the time of his 
initiation has a right to be placed promptly 
and correctly upon the records of the 
fraternity and to receive the rights and 
privileges which membership contemplates. 
It should be looked upon as a serious duty 
by the fraternity’s ofhcers to see that he is 
safeguarded in these rights. There have 
been several very sad cases of injustice and 
neglect resulting from a failure of chapter 
ofhcers to function. At the present time 
there are an indefinite number of men who 
claim membership, and probably justly so, 
for whose initiation there is no confirming 
evidence. In some cases not even an entry 
recording his name has been made in the 
minute book of the chapter and no report 
of his initiation has been made to the 
national office. In other cases such reports 
were made a year or more after the initia- 
tion and the brother was deprived of his 
privileges as a member for that length of 
time. 

The national secretary has been called 


a number of things since he assumed this 
ofice. Among other things the term 
“meticulous” has been flung at him in a 
somewhat contemptuous tone. It is no 
desire of this office to be or to seem unduly 
particular in small matters, but in such im- 
portant matters as the proper recording of 
men who have paid their fees to be initiated 
into this fraternity he considers himself 
quite on the right road when he insists that 
such matters be attended to in such a way 
that justice is done and the good name of the 
fraternity is preserved. 
* * * 

The national secretary belongs to a num- 
ber of organizations to which he _ pays 
annual dues and from which he receives in 
return a card or membership receipt certify- 
ing his good standing for at year. It has 
long been his custom to keep all such re- 
ceipts in a pigeon-drawer of his desk at home, 
keeping each organization separate from the 
others by a rubber band. At times it is 
necessary to consult these receipts in order 
to check up on the secretary of the organiza- 
tion when notices of arrears are received. 
It usually happens that the organization 
secretary is found to be in the right. 


The national secretary is moved to recom- 
mend this system of keeping receipts to the 
members of Phi Delta Kappa. The memory 
is an elusive thing upon which to depend 
after a few months have passed and cannot 
be depended upon to support a claim of 
payment several years old. Yet this office 
is frequently asked to accept the unsup- 
ported memory of a brother in opposition 
to the recorded fact that dues were not 
paid. Of course the reference here is to 
applicants for the Service Key. If the 
brothers would make a practice of preserv- 
ing the yearly receipt card where it could 
easily be consulted, he could quickly estab- 
lish the fact of payment or would have in 
his own possession the evidence to convince 


himself that such payment was never made. 
* 


At the present time arrangements are 
being made to hold the meeting of the 
National Council which occurs biennially 
at Chicago. The forthcoming meeting will 
be held on December 28th, 29th and 30th, 
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with headquarters at the Stevens Hotel. 

The coming Council, which will be the 
Twelfth, will have a splendid opportunity to 
consider far-reaching, constructive policies. 
This Council will not find it imperative to 
devote any considerable amount of time 
to perfecting matters of routine procedure or 
to extensively amending the Constitution. 
After a long period of trial and adjustment, 
the Eleventh National Council seems to 
have practically completed the latter type 
of necessary labor. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the Twelfth 
Council will be able to launch itself from 
the very beginning into serious deliberation 
regarding ways and means for making Phi 
Delta Kappa of wider usefulness to its 
membership and of greater significance to 
the cause of Education. 


Learning and Living in College 
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dividual busy at his highest natural level of 
successful achievement. 

I have had the honor of having been 
identified with the Gifted Student Project 
from its beginning in the war period and 
have had the very unusual privilege of 
visiting colleges and universities throughout 
the land during the last five years as field 
representative of the Division of Educa- 
tional Relations in the interest of this 

roject. Before entering upon this program 
i made a theoretical analysis of what 
changes in modern education would be 
essential if we should seek knowledge of 
individual differences, understand the signi- 
ficance of these, and attempt to apply them 
in higher education. This concept furnished 
a skeleton for observation in the field work, 
and it is in large part responsible for the 
unity found in the present treatment. 

Thus equipped with a_ psychological 
analysis or skeletal picture of the situation 
and an educational theory in the form of 
what may be regarded as a_ pedagogical 
maxim, as old as the hills yet quite unused, 
I set out to gather observations in colleges 
and universities to support my point of 
view by evidences of such principles in prac- 
tice. I have found many scores of projects, 
methods, movements, and principles of prac- 
tice which work in the direction of the aim 
here set out. But for the purpose of the 
present appraisal, I have omitted from con- 
sideration the following among other classes 
of educational projects: 


(1) Improvements of the personnel of 
the faculty; about half of the issues now 
under consideration by college administra- 
tions pertain to this. 

(2) Projects which would of necessity 
materially increase the cost of education. 
There is just as much danger of an undue 
increase in the pretensions of the educa- 
tional budget as there is in the family 
budget. 

(3) Projects which would favor the gifted 
student at the expense of any real oppor- 
tunity or privilege which the poor student 
now has or should have. It will be a great 
day for American education when the gifted 
student shall receive as fair consideration 
as the incompetent student now gets. 

(4) Projects which have not been tried 
and found successful in first-class institu- 
tions. 

(5) Projects which do not commend 
themselves to progressive educators on 
theoretical grounds. 

(6) In general, new projects which lie out- 
side of the scope of our educational maxim 
as stated above. 

From a list of about forty projects which 
still comply with these specifications, I 
have, after conferences with faculties and 
administrators in more than a_ hundred 
colleges and universities, gradually sifted 
and sorted so that I have today a residuum 
of fourteen points which seem to represent 
the most highly commendable issues before 
us today. These are: 

1. An advisory college qualifying ex- 
amination, differentiating natural aptitude 
for college work from training, to be given 
at the end of the high school course. 

2. Departmental placement examinations 
for the orientation of the student within the 
department and for the furnishing of a 
general profile of student capacity to the 
administration. 

3. Sectioning of classes on the basis of 
ability. 

4. Organization of instruction on the 
basis of individual, group, or project 
methods, permitting free progress of the 
individual at his natural level for com- 
petition and progress. 

5. Honors systems, 


including honors 
courses and other forms of free and com- 
petitive work for distinction. 
6. Honor credit, or the gaining of time 
on the basis of superior work. 
7. Elimination of competitive introduc- 
(Continued on page 86) 
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As the Author Sees It 


(Please send contributions to the Editor) 


Characteristic Differences in Bright and 
Dull Pupils, Harry J. Baker. Published by 
the Public School Publishing Company. 
For at least ten years mental testing has 
had a very important place in scientific 
research. It is safe to say that the move- 
ment is still going strong and probably will 
continue to do so, due to the fact that 
children show such marked ranges in intelli- 
gence. While the validation of tests and 
the statistical interpretations which have 
accompanied mental measurement have had 
a very legitimate and necessary place in 
the testing technique, such considerations 
should never overshadow the chief purpose 
of the movement which is to adapt the 
schools to pupils’ needs. 

In this monograph the writer has at- 
tempted to seek for the real functions of 
mental measurement. Two important 
values are clearly distinguished: (1) the 
subject-matter of instruction should be 
differentiated for the various types of 
I.Q.’s; (2) the methods of presenting sub- 
ject-matter must also be differentiated. 

he advice and suggestions of five hundred 
Detroit elementary teachers were solicited 
in attempting to gain information on these 
two functions. 

Each of the chief elementary school sub- 
jects has been discussed with respect to 
bright and dull pupils. The author clearly 
recognizes the dangers and limitations of 
opinions, but is somewhat reassured by the 
general unanimity of reports which these 
teachers made. 

This monograph is offered as a point of 
departure for those who are responsible for 
the development of subject-matter and 
methods of instruction. It is hoped that 
the suggestions will be subject to careful 
experimental verification, and that any 
errors will be corrected. Harry J. BAKER. 

* * * 


The Teaching and Supervision of Reading, 
Arthur S. Gist and Wm. A. King. Published 
by Scribners. The authors, who are 
elementary school principals, having col- 
laborated in numerous studies in the field 
of reading, prepared this book as an im- 
mediate aid to the busy principal, supervisor, 
and teacher of reading. 


The modern, varied program of reading is 
interpreted and exercises and practical sug- 

estions for attaining approved objectives 
. the successive growth periods are given. 

While many of the exercises are to be 
used verbatim, it is intended that they 
should also stimulate the teacher to de- 
velop additional exercises for her own use. 

Particular emphasis has been placed upon 
certain phases of the subject in order to 
encourage a more genuine as well as general 
application of the principles involved. 
Chief among these phases are audience 
reading, silent reading in the content 
subjects, work type and recreational read- 
ing, and seat 

The chapter on diagnosis and remedial 
work contains a table, systematically ar- 
ranged, for ready reference to types of 
backwardness, their diagnosis, and remedial 
measures that should be used. 

Finally, a chapter on Teaching Efficiency 
provides scales for evaluating reading recita- 
tions, which point out specific factors to be 
observed in judging the merits of the activ- 
ities. A. KING. 

* * * 


New York at School, a Description of the 
Activities and Administration of the Public 
Schools of the City of New York, Josephine 
Chase, Assistant Director, Public Educa- 
tion Association, in Collaboration with 
the School Authorities. Published by 
Public Education Association, New York 
City. New York at School gives a picture of 
the largest school system in the world, its 
organization and operation and its innumer- 
able problems. In narrative form the book 
describes the general paths of school prog- 
ress for New York’s million children from 
kindergarten through the high schools or 
trade schools. The bright, the dull, the 
normal, the native-born, the foreign-born, 
the blind, the deaf, the crippled, the 
tubercular, the undernourished — all these 
special types must be dealt with on a large 
scale in New York. It is the purpose of this 
book to set forth what is being done in the 
762 school units by a teaching staff itself 
larger than the entire population of more 
than two-thirds of the cities of New York 
State, with a student enrollment larger than 
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that of Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Boston, 
and Baltimore combined. 

The book was prepared with the help of 
the school authorities and the manuscript 
in its final form was checked and approved 
by the Superintendent of Schools and by 
the school people directly in charge of the 
various fields of school work described. 

New York at School answers a thousand 
questions of the who, where, when, why 
type. The New York Times Book Review 
for July 17, 1927, describes it as “‘a book 
that ought to be valuable for educators 
everywhere and interesting and important 
for all citizens of New York.” The New 
York Herald-Tribune, July 9, 1927, in its 
editorial columns, states: “It (New York at 
School) is the first comprehensive study for 
popular reference of the range of school 
activities. It is a remarkably clear and 
well-proportioned exposition.” 

Howarp W. Nupp. 
* * * 


Learning Famous Americans, 
Ralph D. Owen. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company. If we take the social aims 
of education at all seriously, we will have 
to try to give pupils training in religious 
and moral character. In the past we have 


said that we could safely leave this matter 


to the Sunday school. We soon learned 
that the Sunday school has poorly pre- 
pared teachers and poor organization. 
Adolescent pupils hated to attend and soon 
dropped out. Twenty years ago the proposal 
was made, and it has received increasin 
support, that pupils be permitted to ama 
an hour of religious instruction in a week- 
day religious school taking the time from 
the regular public-school time. The plan 
is now being tried out in a thousand or more 
communities with promise of success. The 
present volume is intended primarily for 
use in such schools, but it will serve equally 
well for men’s Bible classes in church or 
college, or in regular classes in private 
schools. 

It uses the problem approach as the pre- 
dominating method. At the outset the 
student meets this challenge: ““What has 
religion meant to some of the outstanding 
men in American life? It will be for you to 
work out your own solution by reading the 
source materials assembled in this volume. 
For your guidance the materials are grouped 
under lessons and each lesson has a series 
of questions for discussion.” 


The book deals with a series of historical 
characters, from William Bradford to Wood- 
row Wilson, and a series of contemporary 
characters, from John Wanamaker to Dr. 
Howard Atwood Kelly. 

Where the state law forbids its systematic 
use in school, the book can be used as 
biographical reading. In the private second- 
ary sahealé, where religious instruction of 
a non-sectarian character is desired, it 
should prove valuable. 

DornFELp OwEN. 
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Elementary School Supervision, Arthur S. 
Gist. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1926. The book attempts to set up the 
guiding principles involved in an effective 
program of supervision for the elementary 
school principal. He is just coming into 
his own; he is just beginning to be realized 
as the professional head of his school. 


This book in the first chapter points the 
way toward the goal of personal qualifica- 
tions as a leader of teachers. This is fol- 
lowed by a general plan for supervision. 
Later chapters treat the supervision of the 
various subjects, the study aliie of pupils, 
the rating of teachers and critical self- 
analyses for the principals. 

The book was written for the principals in 
service and for training institutions, giving 
courses in supervision from the standpoint 
of the principalship. 

The Administration of an Elementary 
School, Arthur S. Gist. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (in press). This 
volume is the companion book for the 
author’s first book, Elementary School 
Supervision. It is essential that the 
principal be qualified as an administrator 
that his school may function effectively, and 
that he may have time for supervision, his 
major task. This book attempts to assist 
the busy principal in organizing and in 
administering his school efficiently. 


Following is a list of the topics treated: 


. His General Administrative Problems. 
. His Community. 

. The Organization of His Office. 
. Supplies and Equipment. 
Personnel Problems. 

Child Accounting. 

Extra Classroom Activities 

. The School Plant and Its Care. 
. The Use of Educational Experts 
. The Platoon School. 

. Cross-Sections of the School. 

. Types of Efficiency. ° 
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tory courses and the organization of single 
basic courses in which different levels of 
progress are recognized. 

8. Placing the ablest teacher in the de- 
partment in charge of the basic course. 

9. Initiatory, orientation, and final sur- 
vey courses. 

10. Facilities for giving intellectual com- 
radeship to the ablest students among them- 
selves and with the faculty. 

11. Development of a system of charac- 
ter record and the motivation of character 
as such. 

12. Development of adequate educational 
personnel service. 

13. Technological training with a natural 
finishing place in the junior college for 
students of applied science and art. 

14. Differentiation of the functions of 
institutions. 

Such items should serve merely to sug- 
gest general principles on the basis of which 
academic organization may be modelled 
and developed. The following committee 
report, which was adopted unanimously 
last May by the Liberal Arts faculty in 
one of our large and progressive universities 
is a splendid example of legislation based 
upon these fourteen points. As faculty 
legislation it is distinctive in that it is not 
mandatory, but permissive, and thus en- 
courages a normal growth and a natural 
spread of these principles without coercion. 

Two general methods of increasing the 
opportunities for good students have been 
considered by your committee: (1) the 
creation of honors courses, and (2) the 
gradual building up of a series of practices. 
of selection and preferential treatment which 
may ultimately be made the basis for the 
awarding of honors. 

The committee favors the second al- 
ternative and is of the unanimous opinion 
that legislation in most of these matters 
should be only of a permissive and en- 
couraging nature rather than mandatory, in 
order that there may be a natural growth 
of practices which may progressively justify 
recognition. 

The committee, therefore, recommends 
that the faculty go on record as viewing 
with favor, commending for serious con- 
sideration, and authorizing experiments 
which will lead to progressive selection 
and motivation of good students, and com- 
mend in particular the following devices: 


1. The introduction of the use of place- 
ment examinations in courses open to 
freshmen. 

2. Keeping each student busy at his 
natural level of successful achievement in 
the first two years, wherever convenient, 
by a. sectioning on the basis of ability; or 
b. providing folivideral freedom of progress 
in laboratory and project courses within an 
enlarged scope of assignments. 

3. Continuing the present practice of the 
Dean’s office in interviewing the most prom- 
ising students at various stages and assign- 
ing them to advisers. 

4. Permitting appropriate faculty groups, 
such as divisions of language and literature, 
biological sciences, mathematical and physi- 
cal sciences, to publish in the catalog ad- 
visory statements of principles on which 
students who wish to major in their respec- 
tive divisions should make their electives in 
the first two years. 


5. Publishing near the close of the second 
year an honor roll based on grades earned 
in the first three semesters of the junior 
college. 

6. Differentiating between junior and 
senior college methods of instruction. 


7. Providing that, wherever possible, 


when upper classmen elect courses which 
are open to freshmen, the work shall be 
taken in a special section provided for upper 
classmen. 

8. Providing for admission to certain 
classes restricted on the basis of ability. 


9. Giving upper classmen the privilege, 
in lieu of a certain amount of regular class 
registration, of doing individual work or 
voluntary group work either of a general 
survey character or of the nature of orig- 
inal investigation, at the discretion of 
the department and with the approval of 
the honors committee. 


10. Granting honor credits to the end 
that a good student may graduate on the 
basis of these credits in less than four years 
to the same extent that he might by taking 
excess registration. 

11. Granting to departments or larger 
divisions of subjects the privilege of de- 
veloping and trying experiments with pre- 
scribed honors courses in given fields. 

12. Providing for the award of honors at 
graduation in harmony with the above 
provisions. 

13. Providing that a committee on 
honors, with the Dean as chairman, be 
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established as a standing committee of the 
faculty. 

The improvement of American colleges 
within the last quarter of a century, pro- 
viding for larger numbers, wider range of 
instruction, fitting education for life, and 
ghee the way of the student with luxury 
at public expense, is without precedent in 
the world history. Yet these colleges have 
grown, like Topsy — mostly topsy-turvy 
— making a mushroom product. 

In the average college today the student 
will find in operation a most incongruous 
and unintegrated battery of forces de- 
termining his fate. As he analyzes the 
curriculum, the aims and objectives, and 
the measures of achievement, he finds 
remnants of outgrown traditions, social 
and interdepartmental prejudices and grop- 
ings, irresponsible intrusions of momentary 
demands in educational policy, a bland con- 
fidence in what the traffic will bear, and at- 
titudes of resignation and bafement in the 
face of the approaching avalanche of students. 

The elective system is still on a rampage. 
In the first two years departments and 
chairs within departments are competing 
for freshman and sophomore students on a 
free-for-all basis; the instruction of the 
first two years is done largely by cheap 
labor; classification is over-mechanized; 
the campus sanctions have set up a stand- 
ard of union scale output to which both 
students and faculty have adjusted them- 
selves; the boy may pass through college in 
a secondary school attitude; the joy of liv- 
ing is sought in the field of athletics and 
social diversions rather than in the field of 
scholarship; not only is the individual lost, 
but his individuality is often crushed in 
the grinding mill. 

Without overlooking the good, progres- 
sive, and wholesome qualities which are 
dominant in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, one may well take alarm at the present 
conditions and cast about for remedies. 

In writing a report on such studies as 
| have made in the colleges of the country, 
it would be very easy to use up the space in 
describing conditions which are unsatisfac- 
tory and showing that there is a need of 
change. ‘That situation is, however, so 
well known that it has not seemed wise to 
dwell upon it. In place of this I have 
chosen to attempt a bit of constructive 
work based (1) upon our present knowledge 
of the psychology of individual differences, 
and (2) upon observation of inceptive move- 
ments which seem to be in harmony with 
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these. I therefore present a constructive 
program, giving, here and there, concrete 

its of clean-cut material as examples of 
what is needed; as, for example, “An open 
letter to a college freshman” and “An open 
letter to a college senior,” and incisive 
directions for procedure, as may be found 
throughout the volume. 

It should be distinctly understood that 
this constructive program is not authorized 
by any organization, and no authorization 
is desired. While I am indebted to the 
National Research Council for the privilege 
of making this study, the Council is in no 
way committed to the report further than 
the general approval of my work. In con- 
sidering this report from the practical point 
of view, it is particularly desirable that the 

roposals should be regarded merely as 
illustrations with the full realization that, 
on every issue, better procedures are likely 
to be found, from time to time, in adapta- 
tion to environment and progress in the 
science and art of teaching. 

The recommendations herein contained 
are, therefore, submitted in principle, for 
most careful consideration. It is a satisfac- 
tion to maintain that what is proposed is 
coherent and in accordance with the funda- 
mental idea on which all should probably 
ultimately agree, namely, the recognition of 
the individual. 

In general, the treatment falls in to three 
divisions which might be termed entering 
college, in college and after college. While 
the message is thus directed particularly 
with reference to the college level, the prin- 
ciples involved are in large part of a general 
nature and are frequently applicable to 
secondary, elementary, and primary educa- 
tion. To make the book applicable to the 
high school, for example, one would only 
need to change the illustrations; the psycho- 
logical and educational principles would be 
largely the same. __It is exceedingly impor- 
tant that we should recognize this fact of 
common interests in collegiate and non- 
collegiate education in order that each may 

rofit by the advances made in the other. 

n many respects college teachers have much 
to learn from the extraordinary progress 
made in the application of modern principles 
of education in the secondary schools; but 
these in turn are drawing eagerly upon 
the contributions coming from students of 
higher education. Indeed, the kindergarten 
and the primary grades were the first to act 
upon the basic principles of an applied 
psychology of the individual. 


) 
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Some Facts About Ourselves 
(Continued from page 81) 

At the end of the year a questionnaire 
form was sent to each chapter historian on 
which he was asked to record certain data 
regarding certain chapter activities and 
practices. Twenty-six of the chapters 
replied to the questionnaire. A summary 
of the returns shows a wide divergence of 
practice. Certainly, there are some matters 
in which there is no occasion to encourage 
uniformity of practice. It would seem, on 
the other hand, that there should be a more 
common emphasis upon other matters 
which are fundamental to the development 
of a unified national professional fraternity. 

We have attempted to summarize the 
replies to the questionnaires in all points 
which may be of interest to the readers of 
this brief sketch. The replies indicate that 
the place of meeting is chiefly in lecture 
rooms and private dining rooms, with no 
chapters having their own chapter rooms, 
three meeting in offices and eight meeting 
in club rooms. Such a state of affairs is not 
conducive to the development of a genuine 
fraternity group consciousness and doubt- 
less in many instances actually serves to 
dampen the ardor of the new member in the 
fraternity. Frequency of meeting varies 
from weekly meetings to monthly meetings, 
thirteen of the chapters meeting monthly 
and ten semi-monthly. It is also interesting 

‘to note that the proportion of faculty at- 
tendance, in comparison with student at- 
tendance at the chapter meetings, shows 
decided variation, one chapter reporting 
twice as many faculty attending, on the 
average, as students. Other chapters re- 
port equal attendance on the part of students 
and faculty, while the majority of the chap- 
ters show the student attendance to be 
much heavier than the faculty attendance. 
_It would be interesting to know something 
of the character of the programs offered by 
these different chapters, and something of 
the emphasis placed upon Phi Delta Kappa 
as one of the institutional activities of these 
different institutions. Perhaps the at- 
tendance is in some degree a reflection of 
the place which the fraternity holds in the 
educational life of the various institutions. 
Only two of the chapters reporting failed 
to publish news letters according to their 
own statement. The remaining twenty- 
four publish at varying intervals, nine an- 
nually, nine quarterly and others more or 
less irregularly. Nearly half of the chapters 


print their news letters, while others issue 
them in mimeographed form. Practically 
every chapter sends copies of its news |/et- 
ters to the other chapters of the fraternity 
and to the national officers. It would seem, 
in the light of these data, that there is a 
decided attempt on the part of the various 
chapters to serve their own field membership 
through the news letter. Considerable em- 
phasis has been placed on such a relation- 
ship between chapters and their own field 
members by the past two National Councils 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The reports indicate 
a very commendable interest in the publica- 
tion of chapter news letters. 

Nearly half of the chapters have a regular 
time for the initiation. Others initiate 
from time to time as candidates are avail- 
able. The time of initiation varies all the 
way from thirty minutes to eight hours, 
with most of the chapters devoting a long 
evening session to the initiatory program. 
One chapter reports that they use the 
ritual in part only. Others report the use 
of the “long” ritual, and still others report 
the use of the “short” ritual, while some 
report the use of a ritual of their own mak- 
ing. Twenty-three of the chapters require 
candidates to submit a thesis as a part of 
their qualification for initiation. Eleven 
of the chapters have an all-serious type of 
initiation and fifteen of the chapters have a 
non-serious type of initiation in which 
“horse-play” and other forms of amusement 
are in evidence. Twenty-two of the chap- 
ters report in favor of a uniform ritual in 
two forms, that is, a long form and a short 
form. 

It is evident on the face of the data col- 
lected that initiation in one chapter is not 
necessarily equivalent to an initiation in 
another chapter. If the initiation of one 
chapter is to last only thirty minutes, and 
perhaps use a ritual of the chapter’s own 
making and in which horse-play is a promi- 
nent part, while in another chapter an 
initiation may last from six to eight hours, 
of an altogether serious nature, with a ritual 
meeting all of the requirements set forth 
in the adopted fraternity ritual, it is evident 
that fraternity membership must have a dif- 
ferent meaning to the neophytes of the 
two chapters. 

In addition to this wide range of initia- 
tory procedure, it is also noteworthy that 
the minimum scholastic requirements and 
personality requirements, as well as the 
manner of selection of candidates, vary 
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from one chapter to another. In some chap- 
ters the names are proposed by the faculty, 
in others by chapter members, and in others 
by the membership committee after a 
canvass of the academic records of students 
in residence. One chapter does not take 
the final vote for membership until after 
the candidate has defended his initiation 
thesis before the chapter. The historian 
who made the report says, “It is to be noted 
that this vote after the defense of the thesis 
is a real vote.”” The usual practice is for 
presentation of names at one meeting, elec- 
tion of those candidates recommended by 
the membership committee at the next 
regular meeting, and initiation at a succeed- 
ing meeting. The reports indicate that the 
chapters are all very cautious about the 
qualifications of men whom they take into 
the fraternity. 

We are constantly thinking in terms of a 
national fraternity of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Our organization is centered about the 
national organization and, in many ways, 
ideals, legislation, and practice have given 
us a certain common bond of unity so that 
a Phi Delta Kappan is accepted as a Phi 
Delta Kappan by other members of the 
fraternity, regardless of the chapter from 
which he hails. In fact, however, if we are 


to accept the statements indicated above, 
we are actually developing different types 
of fraternity membership according to the 
prevailing policy of the different chapters 


from time to time. There is room for con- 
siderable improvement in this part of our 
fraternity organization. In essentials let 
us have agreement. 

It is interesting to note that only three 
of the chapters use the formal opening and 
closing exercises of the ritual which is pro- 
vided by the fraternity. Eighteen chapters 
report that they never use the formal open- 
ing and closing, and others use it occasion- 
ally. The program of practically every 
chapter includes an annual banquet to 
which the ladies are invited by about half 
of the chapters. Seven chapters reporting 
hold all of their regular meetings during 
the year as closed meetings, that is, guests 
are never invited. Others hold open meet- 
ings occasionally and a few have all of their 
professional meetings open to the public. 
A few of the chapters conduct their profes- 
sional meetings in conjunction with Pi 
Lambda Theta. While uniformity with 
reference to the chapter meetings is not at 
all essential, it is no doubt true that many 


of the chapters would profit by knowin 
what other chapters are doing and why. A 
movement has already been launched where- 
by information of this type may be col- 
lected by a central Constructive Activities 
Committee and circulated among the various 
chapters. 

More than half of the chapters have made 
it possible for the executive committee to 
take care of most of the business of the 
chapter which is of minor character. Other 
chapters continue to transact all business in 
chapter business session. This may seem 
to be a very small point, but it doubtless 
has very direct relationship to the time 
which is available for the program features 
of the various meetings and to the time 
required by the members for chapter at- 
tendance. It is conceivable that matters of 
business not involving policies of the chap- 
ter may be more efficiently dispatched by a 
small carefully selected group such as the 
executive committee. Again we see the 
need for the development of a manual of 
procedure for officers and chapters. 


Eighteen chapters responded to a request 
for a statement of their receipts and ex- 
penditures for the year. While the financial 
situation represented by these replies may 
not necessarily be the same as that for the 
whole fraternity, we may assume that these 
eighteen chapters are on the average, fairly 
representative of the entire group. It was 
at first thought that a careful analysis of 
receipts and expenditures would be possible 
on the basis of the statements received. 
The form which was supplied for the state- 
ments, however, was not sufficiently de- 
tailed, and was somewhat ambiguous in its 
organization. ‘There are some items which 
are perfectly definite and we shall note some 
of the facts which they reveal. Forty-six 
per cent of the receipts of the national 
office (from eighteen chapters) are made 
up of membership fees, while fifty-four 

er cent of the receipts are initiation fees. 

orty-three per cent of the chapter re- 
ceipts are membership fees, thirty-five per 
cent initiation fees, and twenty-two per 
cent miscellaneous and funds received for 
special undertakings. Approximately fifty- 
i per cent of the funds handled by the 
chapters are forwarded to the national 
office. Of the chapter expenditures, ap- 
proximately thirty per cent are for mimeo- 
graphing and printing (including news 
letters) and for postage. Six per cent of 
chapter expenditures are for clerical service, 
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four per cent for professional programs, and 
fifteen per cent for entertainment and 
refreshments. In view of these figures, it 
would seem that the initiate pays a dis- 
_ proportionate share of the expenses of the 

poneniey. In addition to the figures which 
have been given, we should also note that 
the initiate pays for his own pin. 


CHAPTER RESPONSES TO REQUESTS FOR 
INFORMATION 


Items of Information 
CHAPTER 
x ae x 
Alpha-Alpha__--- x s x 


The above table indicates the 
response which has been made to the 
various requests for information from the 
office of the national historian. Each 
column indicates a request for certain 
information, as follows: column one, a 
request for the list of theses written in 
1925-26; column two, theses written in 
1926-27; column three, statement of chap- 
ter history for 1926-27; column four, a 
questionnaire on chapter procedure and 


policy; column five, treasurer’s statement of 
receipts and expenditures with the dist iby. 
tion indicated; column six, the sending of 
individual questionnaires to the chapter 
membership in 1925-26; and column seven, 
the sending of individual questionnaires to 
chapter membership in 1926-27. There 
have been other occasions for correspond- 
ence with the chapters with the response 
about as indicated for the above items, 
We regret that we are unable to give an 
accurate record of the responses which were 
made. Since the members of some chapters 
received their questionnaires from sources 
other than the chapter secretary, the checks 
in columns six and seven do not correspond 
entirely with the responses by chapiers 
which may be noted in the August numbers 
of 1926 and 1927. The checks in the 
various columns indicate the response to 
the various requests. It may be noted 
that some of the chapters have responded 
to very few of the requests, whereas other 
chapters have responded to all of the 
requests. If all of the requests were ad- 
dressed to the same chapter officers it would 
be easy to understand why failure to 
answer an appeal for one type of informa- 
tion would also mean a failure to answer 
other appeals. Naturally, a certain per- 
centage of the questionnaires are aided by 
chapter officials. It is difficult to under- 
stand, however, why some chapters should 
fail to respond to so large a percentage of 
the requests. We realize diet the one 
hundred per cent response by some of the 
chapters has meant expenditure of con- 
siderable effort on their part, and the his- 
torian wishes to take this opportunity to 
express his appreciation to those who have 
responded so generously. 


WANTED 


Missing numbers of the national magazine, as 
follows: 

2 copies of Volume I, Number 1, National News 
Letter of Phi Delta Kappa, November, 1915. 

2 copies of Volume I, Number 2, National News 
Letter of Phi Delta Kappa, February, 1916. 

2 copies of Volume I, Number 3, National News 
Letter of Phi Delta Kappa, April, 1916. 

2 copies of Volume II, Number 1, Phi Delta Kappan, 
November, 1916. 

I will give $1.00 per copy (for not more than two 
copies) for each of the above numbers sent to me 
within the next sixty days. 

ABEL J. McALLISTER, 
2118 West 109th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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TWELFTH NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


Twelfth National Council Meeting 


Chicago, Illinois 
December 28-29-30, 1927 


The accompanying picture is that of the 
world’s largest hotel, The Stevens, in which 
accommodations for the Twelfth National 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa have been 
reserved. The Committee on Arrangements 
feel that the arrangements made with The 
Stevens management are decidedly satis- 
factory from every point of view and wish 
to assure the delegates chosen to represent 
the fraternity in the Council that every 
possible effort will be made to make their 
stay in Chicago a pleasant one. 

The Council sessions are on December 28, 
29 and 30, with three sessions each day with 
the exception of the last day when a banquet 
in the evening will take the place of the 
regular evening session. ‘The reservations 
have been so made that delegates arriving 
on Tuesday evening, December 27, will be 
accommodated, and those who wish to 
stay through Friday night will find reserva- 
tions made for them. Tisccioas for reach- 
ing the hotel and other matters of detail 
will be forwarded in mimeograph form to all 
of the chapters in the very near future. 


It is possible that members of the frater- 
nity who are not elected to a place in the 
Council may desire to attend some of the 
sessions and would like to have hotel ac- 
commodations convenient to the Council 
session rooms. If so, they may secure them 
by writing directly to the management of 
The Stevens Hotel or to the editor of the 
Pui Detta Kappan, who is Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements. Rates for 
rooms are as low as three dollars and a half 
per person if the room is occupied by one 

erson only. The rate is considerably lower 
if two people occupy one room. 


Members of the forthcoming Council and 
members of former councils will be inter- 
ested to know that provision is being made 
for ample accommodations for committee 
sessions, for stenographic help in the mak- 
ing of committee reports, and for mimeo- 
graphing. It is hoped that exhibits from 
the various chapters of the fraternity will 
constitute an additional interesting feature 
of the Council. 
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Theses Toward Higher Degrees 
1926-1927 


The following is a continuation of the list of theses which was published in the August 


number of the Put Detta Kappan, beginning on page thirty-three. 


These are the theses 


written at Teachers College during the year 1926-27. Theses written by individuals who 
are not members of Phi Delta Kappa are included under the heading of “Other Theses.” 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Columbia University 


Beta Chapter 


Fritnior Cart Borceson, Ph.D. “The 
Administration of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education in Sweden.” 

ALBERT SiLtvANuS BLANKERSHIP, Ph.D. 
“The Accessibility of Rural Schoolhouses 
in Texas.” 

Davin Krincstey Brace, Ph.D. “A 
Scale of Motor Ability Tests.” 

Joun Winper Carr, Ph.D. “Factors 
Affecting the Distribution of Trained Teach- 
ers Among White Elementary Schools of 
North Carolina.” 

Ropert Paris Carroii, Ph.D. “An 
Experimental Study of Comprehension in 
Reading.” 

GERALD SPELLMAN Craic, Ph.D. “Cer- 
tain Techniques Used in Developing a 
Course of Study in Science for the Horace 
Mann Elementary School.”’ 

Ph.D. 
“The Activity School: New Tendencies in 
Educational Method in Western Europe, 
Critically Examined.” 

Penn Dyer, Ph.D. “‘Activi- 
ties of the Elementary School Principal for 
the Improvement of Instruction, or the 
Kind of Supervisory Program Which a 
City Superintendent of Schools Should 
Set Up for His Elementary-School Prin- 
cipals.” 

WILLARD STANLEY Forp, Ph.D. ‘Some 
Administrative Problems of the High- 
School Cafeteria.” 

Joun Granrup, Ph.D. “The Organiza- 
tion and Objectives of State Teachers’ 
Associations.” 

Orro Hamitton, Ph.D. “The 
Courts and the Curriculum.” 

ALLEN Oscar Hansen, Ph.D. “‘Liberal- 
ism and American Education in the Eight- 
eenth Century.” 


Crype Mitton Ph.D. “A Decade 
of Progress in Teacher Training.” 

Oscar Irvin, Ph.D. “The 
State’s Control of the Budgets of Higher 
Educational Institutions.” 

FranK Herman Koos, Ph.D. “State 
Participation in Public School Library 
Service.” 

Benson Younc Lanois, Ph.D. “Pro- 
fessional Codes: A Sociological Analysis to 
Determine Applications to the Educational 
Profession.” 

CHesTER Ora Matuews, Ph.D. “The 
Grade Placement of Curriculum Materials 
in the Social Studies.” 

Lynn Banks McMutten, Ph.D. “The 
Service Load in Teacher Training Institu- 
tions of the United States.”’ 

GroveR CLEVELAND Morenart, Ph.D. 
“The Legal Status of City School Boards.” 

Epcar Leroy Morpuet, Ph.D. “The 
Measurement and Interpretation of School 
Building Utilization.” 

Atonzo F. Myers, Ph.D. “A Teacher 
Training Program for Ohio.” 

GEORGE Neumann, Ph.D. 
“A Study of International Attitudes of 
High-School Students.” 

WaLrerR PercivaL, Ph.D. “A 
Study of the Causes and Subjects of School 
Failure.” 

Frank M(ELVILLE) Quance, Ph.D. “Part 
Time Types of Elementary Schools in New 
York City: A Comparative Study of Pupil 
Achievement.” 

Joun Ruri, Ph.D. “A Study of Certain 
Small High Schools.” 

Harwoop Muzzy Scuwartz, Ph.D. “‘Im- 
provement in the Maintenance of Public 
School Buildings.” 

Dexter Simpson, Ph.D. “Fi- 
nancing Education in Connecticut.” 

James Monroe Smitu, Ph.D. “The 
Training of High-School Teachers in Louisi- 
ana. 
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Becketr Spence, Ph.D. “The 
Improvement of College Marking Systems.” 

Ropert McCurpy Steere, Ph.D. “A 
Study of Teacher Training in Vermont.” 

Ropert Burns Taytor, Ph.D. ‘Prin- 


ciples of School Supply Management.” 


Dissertation Accepted; Degree to be Granted 
on Publication 

Joun S. Brupacuer, Ph.D. “The Judi- 
cial Power of the New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education: Its Growth and Present 
Status.” 

Orwin B. GrirFin, Ph.D. “The Emer- 
gence of the High School in Connecticut.” 

Pickens E. Harris, Ph.D. “The His- 
torical Development of Moral Control in 
Elementary Education.” 

Joun Hocketr, Jr., Ph.D. “A 
Determination of the Major Social Problems 
of American Life.” 

Epwin L. Hotton, Ph.D. “A Study of 
the Professional Training of Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture.” 

Minor Wine Tuomas, Ph.D. ‘Public 
School Plumbing Standards.” 

Wittiam Hatt Topp, Ph.D. ‘What 
Citizens Know About Their Schools.” 

RicHaRD Unrsrock, Ph.D. “Analysis of 
the Downey Will-Temperament Tests.” 

Joun Peter Wynne, Ph.D. “Practical 
Conceptions as a Basis of Integration and 
Development in Educational Method.” 

Truman G. Reep, M.A. “Teacher 


Reactions to School Administration.” 


Other Theses 

Ph.D. ‘The Improvement of Intelligence 
Testing.” 

Ph.D. ‘The Teacher’s Contract and 
Other Legal Phases of Teacher Status.” 

Ph.D. “The Relation of the State to 
Private Education in Norway.” 

Ph.D. “Bilingual Education in Relation 
to Nationalism with Special Reference to 
South Africa.” 

Ph.D. ‘The Functions of Courts in En- 
forcing School Attendance Laws.” 

Ph.D. ‘God and War in the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

Ph.D. “The Problem of Teaching High- 
School Pupils How to Study.” 

Ph.D. ‘The Measurement of Early 
Levels of Intelligence.” 

Ph.D. “The Organization of Professional 
Training in Physical Education in State 
Universities.” 

Ph.D. ‘“‘Pre-school Education: Historical 
and Critical Study.” 


Ph.D. “Social Participation in a Rural 
New England Town.” 

Ph.D. “Some Aspects of the Relation 
Between the Education and the Effective- 
ness of Teachers.” 

Ph.D. “The Organization of the Re- 
quired Physical Education for Women in 
State Universities.” 

Ph.D. ‘Education in Utopias.” 

Ph.D. ‘An Objective Determination of 
Stories and Poems for the Primary Grades.” 

Ph.D. “The Social and Economic Status 
of College Students.” 

Ph.D. “The History and Significance of 
Certain Standard Problems in Algebra.” 

Ph.D. “State School Reports.” 

Ph.D. “Physiological Foundations of 
Behavior in Relation to Certain Problems 
in the Philosophy of Education.” 

Ph.D. “A Technique for Developing the 
Content of Safety Education for an Ele- 
mentary School.” 

Ph.D. “Literature for Grades Seven, 
Eight and Nine.” 

Ph.D. “The Contribution of the Arabs 
to Education.” 

Ph.D. “An Experimental Study of the 
Beginning Reading of Deaf-Mutes.” 

Ph.D. “A Statistical Study of Certain 
Aspects of the Time Factor in Intelligence.” 

h.D. “The Relation Between Early 
Language Habits and Early Habits of 
Conduct Control.” 

Ph.D. “‘The Organization Set Up for the 
Control of Mission Union Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions.” 

Ph.D. “The Training of Modern Foreign 
Language Teachers for Secondary Schools 
in the United States.”’ 

Ph.D. “Valid Diagnosis in High-School 
Composition.” 

Ph.D. ‘An Evaluation of Extensive and 
Intensive Teaching of Literature: A Year's 
Experiment in the Eleventh Grade.” 


Dissertation Accepted; Degree to be Granted 
on Publication 


Ph.D. ‘The Contractual Status of Public 
School Teachers.” 

Ph.D. “Dynamic Logic: The Principle 
of Continuity in Logic.” 

Ph.D. “A Personnel Study of Selected 
Teachers in Universities, Colleges and 
Normal Schools.” 

Ph.D. “The Effect of Length of School 
Attendance Upon Mental and Educational 
Ages.” 
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Ph.D. “Pupil Co-operation in High- 
School Administration.” 

Ph.D. “The Methodist Episcopal Church 
and Education Up to 1869.’ 

Ph.D. “Status and Work of the Train- 

h.D. “Elementary Supervision on a 
County Basis by Specialized Agents in 
Selected States.” 

Ph.D. ‘Parent-Child Relationships: A 
Study of the Attitude of Parents Concern- 
ing Social Adjustment of Children.” 

h.D. “A Study of the Organization of 
the American One-Teacher School (with 
Suggestions for Possible Adaptations to the 
Chinese Village School).” 

Ph.D. ‘An Investigation of Practice 
for the Admission of Children to and the 
Promotion of Children from First Grade.” 

Ph.D. ‘“Cbjective Measures Used in 
Determining the Efficiency of the Adminis- 
tration of Schools.” 

Ph.D. “Historical Survey of Certain 
Topics Relating to Educational Statistics.” 

M.A. “New Types of History Tests as 
Used in a Junior High School and by the 
State of New Jersey.” 

M.A. “Experiences with a Vocations 


Program in Home Rule Organization in 
Central High School.” 

M.A. “Elementary Algebra as a Course 
in Scientific Method.” 


M.A. “Study of Treatment of Basal 
Propositions in Plane Geometry.” 

-A. “How Much Mathematics is 
Needed in a Course in General Science.” 

M.A. “A Brief Study of Words and 
Phrases from the Modern Foreign Languages 
Used in English.” 

M.A. ‘The First Twenty Years of 
Public School Education in Baltimore, 
Maryland, According to Annual Reports 
of the Commissioners of Public Schools.” 

M.A. “Difficulties in Learning to Teach 
Home Economics as Listed by Student 
Teachers.” 

M.A. “These Fifty Years.” 

M.A. “The Problems of Music Educa- 
tion in Its Relation to the Curriculum.” 

M.A. ‘The Vocabulary of a Child at the 
Ages of Four, Five and Six Years.” 

M.A. “The Educational System of 
Cuba.” 

M.A. 

M.A. 
Biology.” 

M.A. “Training for Citizenship Through 
Reading in the Field of Modern Languages.” 


“Extra Curriculum Activities.” 
“Social Values in High-School 


M.A. “The Evanston Student Con- 
ference. A Study in the Mind of Youth.” 

M.A. “A Phonetic Analysis of the 
Vocabularies of Eight Readers in Use in 
the First Grade of the Denver Schools.” 

M.A. “Comparative Study of White and 
Negro Pupils of Elementary and High 
Schools.” 

M.A. “Report on a Study of Biology 
Portrayed in Ancient Art.” 

M.A. “A Report of Activities Pre- 
liminary to the Establishment of a Special 
Course in Kindergarten Education.” 

M.A. “A Survey of Six of the Leisure- 
Time Organizations Dealing with Girls.” 

M.A. “Henrik Ibsen as Poet of Women.” 

M.A. “The Treatment of Originals in 
Plane Geometry.” 

M.A. “Child Drama and Dramatiza- 
tion. A Study for Elementary Teachers.” 

M.A. “An Investigation of the Reading, 
Writing and Speaking Vocabularies of Four 
Normal School Classes.” 

M.A. “The Use of Volunteer Workers in 
Religious Education.” 

M.A. “The Education of Women in the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth.” 

M.A. “A Course of Study in Reading 
for One-Teacher Rural Schools of Six 
Grades in Delaware.” 

M.A. “Proposed Reconstryction of In- 
dustrial Art Courses in Secondary Schools.” 

M.A. ‘Tardiness in a Mid-Western High 
School.” 

M.A. “The Spanish Missions of Texas. 
A Source Book.” 

M.A. “The Regional Geography of 
North America as Revealed in American 
Poetry.” 

M.A. 
ment.” 

M.A. 

M.A. 
Chile.” 

M.A. “A Religious Education Program 
for Yu Ying Boys’ Junior High School, 
Peking, China.” 

M.A. “Exercises in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand for Students of Low I. Q.” 

M.A. “Teaching the Art of Lettering.” 

M.A. “The Organizations and Func- 
tions of Public School Departments of 
Research in Cities in United States of 
100,000 and Over.” 

M.A. “Art Expression in Its Relation to 
Child Nature and Development.” 

M.A. “Language Types for Primary 
Grades.” 


“Dress and Personal Develop- 


“Value of the Excursion.” 
“The Teaching of English in 
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M.A. ‘“Milton’s Idea of Women.” 

M.A. “The Influence of Family Emo- 
tional Adjustments on Three School Chil- 
dren.” 

M.A. “Practice Exercises and Checks 
in Silent Reading in the Primary Grades.” 

M.S. “A Study of the Diet of the 
Southern Negro in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina.” 

M.S. “The Dietary Treatment of Dia- 
betes Mellitus.” 


Reports in Lieu of Theses 


M.A. “Report on a Study of Household 
Purchases Made by the Deferred Payment 
Plan in a New York City Department 
Store for One Year, 1924.” 

M.A. “A Report of the Objectives of 
Intercollegiate Sport.” 

M.A. “Some Glimpses Into the Develop- 
ment of the Illustration of Children’s 
Books.”’ 

M.A. “A Report on a Study of Housing 
Facilities for Students at the University of 
Minnesota.” 

M.A. “Readings in Psychology for 
Normal Schools in Arabic Countries.” 


M.A. “Result of a Study of Certain 


Aspects of Continuation Schools of Metro- 
politan Boston.” 

M.A. “An Outcaste Hindu Village, Its 
People and Problems and a Suggested 
Education Program.” 

M.A. “A Study of the Requirements in 
Physical Education for the Certification of 
the Grade School Teacher and the Special 
Teacher of Physical Education.” 

M.A. “A Report of a Study of Graphic 
Art Aids for Grade Teachers.” 

M.A. ‘Report of a Study of Unfavorable 
Environment Affecting Physical Health.” 

M.A. “Industrial Arts in Special 
Classes.” 

M.A. “The Status of the Small Town 
City Superintendent in South Dakota.” 

M.S. “Report of an Investigation into 
Our Present Knowledge of the Energy Re- 
quirement of Children (With a Note on 
Their Protein Requirements) Between the 
Ages of Six and Sixteen.” 

M.S. “Insulin and Its Use.” 

M.S. “The Nutrition of the Teeth.” 

M.S. “A Study of the Vital Capacity 
of Normal Women Under Basal Metab- 
olism Conditions.” 

M.S. ‘A Comparison of the Effects of 
Three Diets Upon Reproduction and Infant 
Mortality in a Albino Rat.” 


News from Here and There 


Thomas J. Golightly is the author of a 
bulletin of the Middle Tennessee State 
Teachers College which is entitled ‘The 
Tennessee Plan for the Motivation of 
Character and Citizenship Activities in 
Secondary Schools.’ The ideas set forth 
by the writer are an outgrowth and a con- 
tinuation of an investigation which extended 
over several years. They constitute a small 
part of a course in character education 
which he has been offering in the Middle 
Tennessee State Teachers College. He dis- 
cusses the need of character education, 
the aims of education, general principles in- 
volved in the plan proposed, and a de- 
tailed plan of organization to be known 
as “The Association of American School 
Citizens.” Those interested may address 
Dr. Golightly at Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


The Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University recently issued a bulle- 


tin on “Education, a Profession for College 
Graduates” in which the new plan of or- 
ganization of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion is outlined. The new plan provides for 
well-rounded and thoroughgoing _ profes- 
sional training and for distinct professional 
degrees. Two years of graduate work are to 
be required for the degree of Master in 
Education. The intent of the news stand- 
ard for the Ed.M. is to provide a more 
thoroughgoing and comprehensive program 
of graleanena’ training, whereby the Uni- 
versity may be assured that its graduates in 
this field are educators rather than mere 
craftsmen in schoolkeeping. 

The requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Education will be modifed in the direc- 
tion of a more careful selection of candidates 
who give promise of originality and con- 
structive power in dealing with important 
technical problems of educational theory 
and practice. The intent of the Ed.D. is to 
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maintain the work for that degree more 
securely on the level of creative research on 
problems of critical importance for the pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Jesse H. Newlon has been appointed 
by the Trustees of Teachers College as 
director of the Lincoln School, and the 
former director now becomes director of 
the Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion, which has been established by the 
Dean and Trustees of Teachers College as 
an institute to care for the school’s investiga- 
tional work, also research outside the school 
as is found desirable. Dr. Newlon will take 
charge of the affairs of the school itself at 
the opening of the school year. No enlarge- 
ment of the experimental work will be made 
until the new building for that purpose has 
been completed which is expected to be ac- 
complished within the year. The former 
director will be on leave of absence during 
part of the coming school year and will be 
engaged in writing, travel and study of 
experimental education in this country and 
in Europe. 

Circular No. 54, published by the Lincoln 
School, contains a list of publications which 
are based upon the work of Lincoln School. 


They are published by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College and other 


publishers. Information regarding the 
publications may be secured by addressing 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College. 


New Bureau to Aid Child Study 


“Children, The Magazine for Parents,” 
announces the organization of a Group 
Service Bureau dedicated to furthering the 
interests of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Women’s Clubs and other groups inter- 
ested in child study. 

The Bureau has available for free distribu- 
tion two pamphlets, ‘1927-1928 Program on 
Child Training,” and “Group Study for 
Parents.”’ The former is published because 
of the many requests from Parent-Teacher 
Associations and mothers’ clubs for a com- 
prehensive study program for use during the 
coming season. The latter pamphlet de- 
scribes the best methods of organizing 
groups interested in the discussion of child 
training methods, and contains a recom- 
mended list of books on child study. 

The Group Service Bureau will supple- 
ment and not in any way duplicate the 
services being rendered by the National 


Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Child Study Association of America, and 
the American Association of University 
Women. 

The Bureau maintains a Parents’ Library, 
and issues each month a program for group 
discussion, prepared by the Child Study 
Association of America, based on the lead- 
ing article in “Children, The Magazine for 
Parents.” The address of the Group 
Study Bureau and the magazine is 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Parent Education 

A One-Day Conference on “Parent Educa- 
tion” will be held in New York City at the 
Horel Pennsylvania, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 2, 1927, under the auspices of the Child 
Study Association of America, Inc. 

The morning session will be devoted to 
the discussion of the Family and the Founda- 
tion of Character, with an introduction 
by Mrs. Howard S. Gans, the President of 
the Association. Dr. Will Russell, Dean, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
be Chairman of this session. Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg, Director of the Child Study 
Association, will speak on How Parents 
Establish Standards and Ideals; Dr. Lawson 
G. Lowrey, Director of the Institute of 
Child Guidance, on The Parent’s Part in 
Sex-Social Guidance; Dr. Porter Lee, Direc- 
tor, New York School of Social Work, will 
discuss Parents and the Use of Leisure. 

There will be a luncheon session at which 
The Home’s Unconscious Influence on 
Individual Failure and Success will be taken 
up. Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will speak on Home Situations 
as Sources of Conflict, and The Need for 
Vocational Guidance and Adjustment. __ 

The program for the evening session 1s 
Opportunities for Parents in Creative Citi- 
zenship; How Parents Can Determine the 
Character of Public Education by Dr. 
Frederick V. Robinson, President of the 
College of the City of New York: How 
Social and Economic Limitations of the 
Existing Home Affect Its Function in the 
Community by Dr. Ernest R. Groves, 
Professor of Social Science at Boston 
University: and the Parent’s Contribution 
to the Child’s Social Adjustment by Dr. 
Arthur H. Ruggles, Superintendent of the 
Burler Hospital, Providence, R. I. 


Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to October 1, 1927 


— Indiana University 
A. R. Van Cleave, Secretary, Box No. 41, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


*Beta — Columbia University 
Whit Brogan, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
University, New York City, 
ew York. 


*GamMMA — of Missouri 
C. H. Butler, Secretary, University High School, 


Columbia, Missouri. 


*Detta — Stanford University 
Aubrey G. Smith, Secretary, Box No, 1165, Stan- 
ford University, California. 


*Epsiton — University of Iowa 
J. A. Hicks, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa G ity, lowa. 


*ZeTsA — of Chi icago 
Russell L. C. Butsch, Secretary, Box No. 17, 
Faculty Exchange, School of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


*Eta — University of Minnesota 
Ernest Hanson, Secretary, Room 210, Education 
Building, University of Minnesota, Minnea 
Minnesota. 


*Taeta — Cornell 
A. W. Gibson, Secretary, Division of Siyation, Sage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


*lora — Harvard University 
Henry C. Mills, an 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Karra — University of Kansas 
Clyde F. Snider, Secretary, 1312 Vermont Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


*Lamspa — University of California 
Ivan Waterman, tary, Haviland Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 


= Coo, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 


*Nvu — University of Washingnen 
L. Neidert, Education Hall, Uni- 


versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


*X1 — University of Pittsburgh 
Charles E. Manwiller, Secretary, 201-D State Hall, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Omicron — University of Nebraska 
G. O. Fuchs, Secretary, Room 202 Teachers College, 
~ University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


*P: — University of Illinois 
 arton Baker, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
niversity of Illinois, bana, Illinois. 


Ruo — New York University 
Ira M. Gast, Secretary, 39. Myrtle Street, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. 


*Sicma — Ge State University 
Wolfe, Secretary, Education Building, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, 


* Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 


Tau — of Pennsylvania 
A. H. Schoell, Secretary, 4524 North 19th Screet, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


*Ursitton — Northwestern University 
E. Clark, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


*Pat — University of Wisconsin 
Robert T. McGrath, Secretary, Box No. 209, Bas- 
com Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
*Ps1— College 
C. R. Wood, Secretary, Box No. 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


*Cut — University of Oregon 
R. U. Moore, Secretary, + School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


*OmEGA — of Michigan 
H. H. Fuller, Secretary, 4016 University High School, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


*Acpna-ALrana — University of Oklahoma 
Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 
a niversity of Oklahoma, Norman, | Okla- 
ma. 


Beta — University of 
5, tins Daniels, Secretary, Peabody Hall, Room 
niversity of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


*AcpHa-Gamma — State Coll 
Detleff Jans, Secretary, No. Colleg 
Station, Pullman, 


Kansas State Agricultural Colle, 
R. C. Langford, Secretary, Kansas State Agricu 
tural College, Kansas. 


*Acpna-Epstton — University of Southern California 
M. M. Thompson, Secretary, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California. 


*Acpna-ZetTa — University of Arizona 
Milton B. Morse, Secretary of 
Bin A, University ucson, Arizo 


— Temple Universi 
Edward Ewin cretary, 6635 North 6th Street, 
Philadelphia, ennsylvania. 


Avpaa-Tueta — University of North Dakota 
E. Nugent, Secretary, University Station, 
Grand Sean North Dakota. 


*Acena-lota — University of 
ohn Downer, Secretary, Room No. 14, McMicken 
all, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


— University of Ten 
H. Paschall, Secretary, Box No.4 4245, University 
‘Knoxville, Tennessee. 


— Boston University 
Leslie Outterson, Secretary, 675 Boylston Street, 
School of Education, Boston, Mass. 


Atpna-Mu — Colorado State Teachers College 
Robert Gilchrist, Secretary, Colorado State 
Collage, Colorado. 
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Mr. Dooley on History 


“T know histhry isn’t thrue, Hinnissy, 
because it ain’t like what I see ev’ry 
day in Halsted Street. If any wan 
comes along with a histhry iv Greece 
or Rome that'll show me th’ people 
fightin’, gettin’ dhrunk, makin’ love, 
gettin’ married, owin’ the groceryman 
an’ bein’ without hard coal, I’ll believe 
they was a Greece or Rome, but not 
befure Th’ other kind iv his- 
thry is a post-mortem examination. 
It tells ye what a counthry died iv. 
But I’d like to know what it lived iv.” 


Have you sent the change of address notice to the 
national secretary and to your own 
chapter secretary? 


